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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  INVESTIGATION 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  obtain  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  special  class  education  for  the  men- 
tally handicapped.  Through  a comparative  follow-up  study  of 
individuals  who  have  attended  special  classes  in  cities  having 
different  practices  in  organization  and  instruction,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  discover  what  procedures  in  special  class 
education  appear  to  contribute  to  satisfactory  adjustments 
among  the  "graduates”  of  these  classes. 

The  Design  of  the  Study 

Ranging  in  population  from  slightly  over  two  hundred 
thousand  in  the  smallest  to  approximately  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  largest,  the  six  cities  in  the  study  are  indus- 
trial communities  located  in  four  of  the  states  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  school  systems  of  these 
cities  were  selected  because  it  was  felt  that  there  were 
distinct  differences  among  them  that  would  lend  themselves 
to  measurement  on  a rating  scale  devised  for  the  purpose. 

Two  of  the  cities  were  among  the  pioneers  in  special  education, 
having  organized  such  classes  about  1900;  one  had  reorganized 
its  special  classes  within  a period  of  ten  years  and  the 
remaining  cities  had  offered  special  class  education  for 
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from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  As  one  of  the  cities  maintains 

% 

separate  classes  for  colored  and  for  white  children,  the  data 
are  reported  in  seven  groups. 

The  Scope,-  The  total  group  is  composed  of  three  hun- 
dred fifty  persons  whose  intelligence  quotients  are  recorded 
as  ranging  roughly  from  fifty  to  ninety  and  whose  chronologi- 
cal ages  are  from  about  seventeen  to  twenty-seven  years. 

They  have  been  out  of  special  class  for  a period  of  from  one 
to  ten  years  and  are  among  those  who  left  special  classes  in 
these  cities  during  the  time  from  July,  1937  to  July,  1946. 
This  length  of  time  was  chosen  in  order  to  obtain  a broad 
picture  of  the  post-school  adjustment.  Those  out  of  school 
for  one  year  would  represent  the  early  adjustments,  while 
those  out  for  ten  years  would  indicate  the  trends  of  adult 
status  and  those  leaving  within  that  time  would  show  the 
intervening  stages.  The  educational,  vocational,  and  social 
aspects  of  the  adjustments  of  these  individuals  are  investi- 
gated in  each  city. 

The  Sample  in  the  Study.-  It  was  decided  that  twenty- 
five  boys  and  twenty-five  girls  from  each  of  the  seven  groups 
would  be  selected  by  a random  sampling  technique.  Various 
methods  of  filing  records  in  the  different  cities  complicated 
this  procedure.  Prom  names  on  file  in  the  central  office 
of  each  city  the  quota  was  finally  selected  according  to  a 
formula  which  resulted  in  every  ttth  name  being  picked  (when 
ir  was  — ) until  the  names  of  twenty-five  boys  were  selected. 
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This  was  repeated,  for  the  girls  in  the  systems  where  the 
filing  was  separated,  as  to  sex.  In  other  cases,  the  nth  card, 
was  selected,  and.  the  card,  nearest  to  it  that  represented,  a 
person  of  opposite  sex. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  these  people  tend,  to 

he  a migratory  group,  it  was  deemed,  expedient  to  provide  for 

a surplus  of  names.  These  were  obtained  by  adding  the  xth 
, Iff  , 

name  (when  n;  was  q~  ) until  a total  of  forty-five  names  for 
each  sex  resulted  for  each  group. 

Definition  of  Terms,-  Efforts  to  classify  various  levels 
of  subnormal  intelligence  have  led  to  confusion  in  terminology. 
Such  terms  as  "mentally  retarded",  "mentally  handicapped", 
"mentally  defective",  "mentally  deficient",  "non-academic" 
are  among  those  used  to  describe  people  who  possess  less  than 
average  intelligence. 

By  definition  to  be  "normal"  means  to  be  able  to  do  what 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals  can  do.  The  "normal  curve" 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  referring  to  the  distribution  of 
intelligence.  It  depicts  the  bulk  of  mankind  or  the"average" 
among  human  beings  as  clustered  around  the  center  of  the  curve, 

u 

while  at  either  end  are  the  deviates.  Baker  shows  this 

diagrams ti cal ly.  Commenting  upon  this  distribution,  he  says: 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  comprise  from 

1/  Harry  3 • BaKer,  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children. 

Hew  York:  The  Maomillan  Company , “T9 47,  p.  239. 
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fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  slow-learning 
and  the  rapid-learning  each  comprise  about  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total,  two  per  cent  for  the 
mentally  subnormal,  less  than  one  per  cent  for  the 
institutional-feeble-minded,  and  about  two  per  cent  for 
the  gifted.  A genius  group  of  one  per  cent  might  be 
distinguished  at  the  higher  end  of  the  scale  correspond- 
ing to  the  institutional- feeble-minded  at  the  lower  end. 
The  percentages  are  approximate  and  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  clear-cut  line  between  the  various 
groups.  Only  rough,  general  limits  are  assumed. 


The  writer  realizes  that  the  term  "mentally  retarded" 
is  frequently  used  in  the  literature  to  denote  those  whose 
intelligence  quotients  range  from  fifty  to  seventy- four  and 
that  those  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-nine  are  distinguished 
by  the  term  "slow-1 earning".  With  this  connotation  neither 

of  these  terms  alone  is  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  as  intelligence  quotients  from  fifty  to  eighty-nine 
were  among  those  in  the  investigation.  Since  the  term  "men- 
tally handicapped"  embraces  both  groups  and  appears  most 
frequently  in  the  records  of  the  schools  involved,  it  is  the 
term  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

By  "graduates"  is  meant  those  who  have  attended  special 
classes  at  some  time  and  have  left  for  any  reason.  The  term 
in  no  way  implies  the  completion  of  a prescribed  course. 

Justification  of  the  Problem 

The  training  of  children  of  less  than  average  intelligence 
presents  many  problems  to  each  community  that  must  be  respon- 
sible for  their  education.  Special  classes  have  been  de- 
signed and  advocated  for  children  who  lack  the  ability  to 
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progress  or  profit  from  instruction  in  the  regular  classroom. 
These  classes  involve  additional  cost  since  they  require  fewer 
pupils  for  each  teacher  and  necessitate  special  equipment. 
Questions  naturally  arise  as  to  the  degree  to  which  these 
pupils  really  profit  from  the  special  program. 

The  adjustments  which  these  young  people  make  to  adult 
life  in  the  community  have  long  been  of  concern  to  the  sociol- 
ogist as  well  as  to  the  educator.  The  subnormal  have  been 
looked  upon  as  contributing  in  large  proportions  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  indigent  and  of  the  delinquent.  Does  special 
education  prepare  them  to  avoid  these  conditions  ? 

Pointing  out  that  incapacity  for  academic  achievement 
characterizes  to  some  extent  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
elementary  school  children  and  that  the  incapacity  becomes 
more  pronounced  as  the  degrees  of  intelligence  become  less, 
Martens  states  that  a large  part  of  this  number  is  composed 
of  those  whose  intelligence  quotients  range  from  about  seventy- 
eight  to  ninety,  and  that  about  "two  per  cent  of  an  unselected 
population  have  an  intelligence  quotient  of  seventy- three  or 
less  and  about  five  per  cent  have  an  intelligence  quotient 
of  seventy-eight  or  less." 

2/  Elise  H.  Martens,  A Guide  to  Curriculum  Adjustment  for 
!~en tally  Retarded  Children,  'Tashington,  D.C.:  United  States 
department  of  the  Interior,  Bulletin  Do.  11,  1936,  p.  8. 
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More  recently  the  war  emergency  produced  potent  in- 
fluences which  stimulated  thinking  in  terms  of  the  entire 
range  of  the  needs  of  children  and  of  the  community.  Because 
of  these  developments  educators  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  adapting  instruction  and  proced- 
ures to  prepare  each  pupil  for  the  place  he  must  take  in  the 
community.  The  responsibility  of  the  school  to  make  pro- 
vision for  individual  differences  as  an  integral  part  of 
education  is  now  quite  generally  recognized.  The  mentally 

handicapped  child  is  in  particular  need  of  careful  proced- 

1/ 

ures  along  these  lines.  Ingram  cautions  that,  "each  slow- 
learning  child,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  handicap, 
presents  an  educational  challenge.  He  must  be  studied  in- 
dividually and  his  needs  provided  for  in  a carefully  planned 
educational  program." 

Heed  for  Guidance  Functions.-  The  Educational  Policies 

— 57 

Commission  of  the  national  Education  Association  has  for 
more  than  a decade  been  studying  the  relationships  between 
American  Democracy  and  the  American  School  and  has  published 
conclusions  in  a series  of  volumes.  This  Commission  describes 
an  educational  program  that  appears  truly  functional  in  a 

4/  Christine  P.  Ingram,  Education  of  the  Slow-Learning  Child, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  Book  Company,  1935,  p.  3. 

5/  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  for  ALL  American 
Youth,  Washington,  D.C.:  Hatioral  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States,  1944,  p.  196. 
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More  recently  the  war  emergency  produced  potent  in- 
fluences which  stimulated  thinking  in  terms  of  the  entire 
range  of  the  needs  of  children  and  of  the  community.  Because 
of  these  developments  educators  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  adapting  instruction  and  proced- 
ures to  prepare  each  pupil  for  the  place  he  must  take  in  the 
community.  The  responsibility  of  the  school  to  make  pro- 
vision for  individual  differences  as  an  integral  part  of 
education  is  now  quite  generally  recognized.  The  mentally 
handicapped  child  is  in  particular  need  of  careful  prooed- 

4/ 

ures  along  these  lines.  Ingram  cautions  that,  "each  slow- 
learning  child,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  handicap, 
presents  an  educational  challenge.  He  must  be  studied  in- 
dividually and  his  needs  provided  for  in  a carefully  planned 
educational  program." 

Heed  for  Guidance  Functions.-  The  Educational  Policies 
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57 

Commission  of  the  national  Education  Association  has  for 
more  than  a decade  been  studying  the  relationships  between 
American  Democracy  and  the  American  School  and  has  published 
conclusions  in  a series  of  volumes.  This  Commission  describes 
an  educational  program  that  appears  truly  functional  in  a 


4/  Christine  P.  Ingram,  Education  of  the  SI ow-L earning  Child, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  iBook  Company,  1935,  p.  3. 


5/  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  for  AIL  American 
Youth,  V/ashington,  D.C.:  National  Education  Association  of 
tke  United  States,  1944,  p.  196. 
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period  of  about  five  years  after  World  War  II.  It  adheres 
to  the  principle  that  all  youth  with  their  equally  human 
similarities  and  their  equally  human  differences  shall  have 
educational  services  and  opportunities  suitable  to  their 
personal  needs.  It  maintains  that  guidance  is  an  integral 
part  of  education  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  As 
defined  by  this  commission,  guidance  is  not  the  work  of 
a few  specialists  alone,  but  is  a cooperative  service  of 
the  entire  school  staff.  It  is  the  nhigh  art  of  helping 
boys  and  girls  to  plan  their  own  actions  wisely,  in  the 
full  light  of  all  the  facts  that  can  be  mustered  about  them- 
selves and  about  the  world  in  which  they  will  work  and  live. 
A statement  by  this  Educational  Policies  Commission  points 
out: 


Many  of  the  youngsters,  of  course,  do  not  need  any 
help.  If  so,  that  is  fine  l . . . . But  some  are  in 
urgent  need  of  help  because  some  of  life's  most  per- 
plexing problems  may  be  encountered  along  the  road 
from  youth  into  early  adult  life.  Our  Job  of  educating 
youth  is  not  finished  when  boys  and  girls  graduate. 

It  is  finished  only  when  we  have  supplied  whatever 
guidance  and  instruction  may  be  needed  to  help  young 
people  through  the  critical  steps  of  transition  to 
adult  life. 

Literature  in  the  field  of  guidance  represents  its 
functions  as  including  the  study  of  the  individual,  the 
imparting  of  educational  and  vocational  information,  counsel 
ing,  placement,  and  follow-up.  Each  of  these  functions  has 
a definite  part  in  preparing  the  mentally  handicapped  in- 
dividual to  find  a suitable  place  in  the  adult  world  and  to 
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fill  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  To  what  extent  is  spe- 

% 

cial  education  making  use  of  these  functions  of  guidance  in 
behalf  of  the  mentally  subnormal  ? To  what  extent  are  these 
young  people  being  helped  to  "plan  their  own  actions  wisely?  ? 
These  are  important  questions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  special  class  education. 


Some  Basic  Considerations  Involved 

To  educate  these  children  effectively  a thorough  under- 
standing of  their  capacities,  limitations,  interests,  and 
of  the  problems  which  complicate  their  adjustments  is  essen- 
tial. Research  has  been  made  regarding  their  physical  develop- 
ment, mental  growth,  learning  ability,  academic  achievements, 
and  personality.  Some  of  the  conclusions  may  be  mentioned 
at  this  point. 

Characteristics  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped^-  A study 
by  Dayton  agrees  with  an  earlier  one  by  Goddard  in  con- 
cluding that  the  average  child  is  slightly  above  the  men- 
tally retarded  ohild  in  physical  development.  Studies  con- 
cerning the  mortality  rate  of  the  mentally  retarded  have 
found  it  higher  at  the  lowest  levels  of  intelligence,  while 
for  "morons"  it  is  slightly  higher  than  that  for  normals. 

6/  ft* A*  t)ayton,  "Height, Weight  and  Intelligence  Relationships 
Tn  31,939  Children  Examined  by  Fifteen  Massachusetts  Travelling 
School  Clinics,  1921-1932,"  American  Journal  of  Mental  De- 
ficiency, XLII,  Ho. 2,  Kay,  1937,  pp.  84-100 . 

7/  H.H.  Goddaid,  "The  Height  and  Weight  of  Feebleminded 
Children  in  American  Institutions,"  Journal  of  Mental 
Diseases , XXXI Y,  Ho. 34,  June,  1912,  pp.  211-^35. 
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Mentally  handicapped  children  were  believed  at  one  time 

to  develop  as  normal  children  do,  but  to  stop  at  an  earlier 

8/ 

stage.  Experiments  by  Kuhlmann  have  shown  that  they  are 
retarded  from  the  beginning  and  frequently  become  more  so. 

U 10/ 

Other  studies  by  Moore  and  Hoakley  have  been  in  agreement. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  influence  which 
environment  may  have  upon  the  development  of  intelligence. 
Some  authorities  have  contended  that  improved  environmental 
influences  are  directly  related  to  an  increase  in  intelli- 
gence quotient.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  an  increase  in 
intelligence  quotient  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase 
in  intelligence.  Unfavorable  conditions,  such  as  emotional 
blocking  on  the  part  of  the  child,  slight  sensory  defects, 
or  a lack  of  rapport  between  examiner  and  child,  may  in- 
fluence test  results.  If  these  are  improved  or  removed, 
the  test  scores  may  be  higher  upon  retesting,  but  the  child's 
intelligence  will  not  have  changed.  A full  discussion  of 
the  effects  of  environment  is  presented  in  the  Thirty-Mnth 


8 / P.  Kuhlmann ,~  "The  Results  of  Repeated  Mental  Re-Examination 
of  Six  Hundred  and  Thirty-nine  Feebleminded  Over  a Period 
of  Ten  Years,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology ,V,  September, 
1921,  pp.  195-224. 

9/  Lo  Moore,  "Mental  Growth  of  Low-Grade  Feebleminded," 
Training  School  Bulletin,  June,  1929-1930,  pp.  85-88. 

10/  Z.P.  Hoakley,  "The  Variability  of  Intelligence  Quotients? 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of 
the  Feebleminded.,  May,  19&2,  pp.  119-146. 
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11/ 

Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
and  indicates  that  the  claims  of  the  environmentalists  are 
not  so  extreme  that  they  cannot  be  largely  accounted  for 

by  the  normally  expected  variability  in  measurement  or  by 

12/ 

conditions  inherent  in  the  testing  procedures.  Stoddard 
points  out  that  dramatic  changes  in  the  environment  may 
contribute  to  extreme  changes  in  the  intelligence  quotient. 

The  learning  ability  of  retardates  has  been  studied 
and  there  is  general  agreement  that  they  learn  more  slowly 
and  retain  less  than  normal  children  do.  Research  comparing 
normal  and  subnormal  children  of  the  same  mental  age  shows 
that  they  are  of  equal  learning  ability.  However,  a five- 
year  old  child  whose  mental  age  is  five  years  and  whose 
intelligence  quotient  is  therefore  one  hundred,  will  grow 
on  the  average  twelve  mental  months  in  one  year,  while  a 
ten- year  old  whose  mental  age  is  five  years  and  intelligence 
quotient  fifty  will,  in  most  cases,  grow  only  six  mental 
months  in  one  year.  A corresponding  retardation  in  learning 
will  result. 

Many  surveys  of  the  academic  achievement  of  the 
mentally  handicapped  have  been  made.  Perhaps  one  of  the 

11/  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, "Intelli- 
gence: Its  Nature  and  Nurture, "Parts  I and  II.  Thirty-Ninth 
Yearbook.  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  1940,  409  pp. 

12/  G-eorge  D*  Stoddard,  The  Meaning  of  Intelligence . 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1§457  p.  330. 
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most  extensive  is  that  by  MerrillV  who  made  a comparison 
of  the  achievement  of  retarded,  normal  and  superior  children 
of  the  same  mental  age,  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Reading 
Test.  The  results  showed  approximately  equal  performance 
for  each  group  at  the  same  mental  level.  She  concluded  that 
the  retarded  children  appeared  to  read  up  to  their  mental 
ages  as  did  the  superior  group. 

Research  indicates  that  the  mentally  handicapped  can  be 

trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  reading  and  that  they  profit 

14/ 

significantly  from  remedial  instruction.  Kirk  says, 
"Children  who  fail  to  read  up  to  their  capacities  are  found 
as  frequently  among  the  mentally  retarded  as  among  mentally 
normal  children."  He  describes  methods  which  attempt  to 
train  the  child  to  learn  details  in  reading  and  concludes, 

"It  appears  then  that  remedial  training  with  mentally  re- 
tarded children  produces  significant  and  satisfying  results." 

Personality  deviations  frequently  attend  mental  retarda- 
tion. Clueck  compared  the  percentage  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  school  children  at  different  levels  of  intelli- 
gence quotients  and  found  that  there  was  a "great  frequency 


13/  Maude  A.  Merrill,  "On  the  Relation  of  Intelligence  to 
Jchievement  in  Case  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children,"  Compar- 
ative Psychology  Monographs,  September,  1924,  p.  68. 

14/  Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow-Learning 
Children.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940,  p7  172. 

15 /Eleanor  To  Clueck,  "Mental  Retardation  and  Juvenile 
delinquency,"  Mental  Hygiene,  XIX,  October,  1955,  pp. 549-72. 
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of  delinquency  among  the  mentally  retarded  as  a result  of 
personality  maladjustment."  She  concluded  that  mental  de- 
ficiency is  a complicating  factor  of  great  potency  in 
juvenile  delinquency. 

In  a statistical  study  of  the  behavior  traits  of  higher 

16/ 

grade  mental  defectives  Ackerson  points  out  that  these 
children  differ  from  mentally  normal  children  in  that  they 
are  retarded  in  school,  are  slower  and  duller  in  manner,  are 
oversuggestible,  have  preference  for  younger  children  as 
playmates,  and  object  to  teasing  by  other  children. 

It  is  probably  true  that  mental  retardation  is  a factor 
in  educational  retardation  and  that  together  they  may  result 
in  defense  reactions  which  are  socially  unsatisfactory. 

Thus,  it  becomes  a challenge  to  special  class  education  for 
these  pupils  to  forestall  the  development  of  these  defense 
reactions  or  to  provide  for  the  substitution  of  more  satis- 
factory behavior  habits. 

17/ 

Considerable  literature,  including  that  by  Hollingworth, 
18/19/20/  21/ 

Baker,  Kirk,  Ingram  and  Hockett  , indicates  that  these 

16/  Luton  Ackerson,  "Behavior  Traits  of  Higher  Grade  Mental 
defectives  (A  Statistical  Study),"  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency,  XL,  April,  1935,  pp.  435-4B. 

17/  Leta  S.  Hollingworth,  The  Psychology  of  Subnormal 
Cfliildreno  Hew  York:  The  Maomillan  Company,  1&23,  pp. 109-189. 

18/  Baker,  ojo0  olt. , pp.  258-61. 

19/  Kirk,  ojd.  cit. , pp.  4-13. 

20/  Ingram,  op.  cit.,  pp. 10-19. 

21/  J.A.  Hockett,  "The  Mentally  Handicapped,"  Review  of 

Educational  Research,  Vol.  XIV,  1944,  pp.  217-223.  
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individuals,  with  intelligence  quotients  ranging  from  fifty 
to  eighty-nine,  appear  to  possess  some  characteristics  in 
common.  These  may  he  listed  as  follows: 

1.  They  experience  difficulty  in  academic  subjects 

2.  They  tend  to  have  concrete  rather  than  abstract 

abilities 

3*  They  have  limited  powers  of  reasoning 

4.  They  require  more  well  motivated  practice  than 

other  children 

5.  They  frequently  present  behavior  problems 

6.  They  seem  to  lack 

(a)  resourcefulness 

(b)  ambition 

fc)  muscular  coordination 

(d)  ability  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  their 
acts 

7.  They  tend  to  be 

fa)  emotionally  unstable 

(b)  slow  in  movement  and  accomplishment 

(c)  much  impoverished  in  vocabulary 

(d)  vocationally  limited  to  unskilled  or  semi- 

skilled work 

Changing  Philosophies  in  Special  Education  for  the 
Mentally  Handicapped.-  Several  different  philosophies  have 
served  as  guides  in  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Special  classes  were  first  organized  to  relieve  the  regular 
classes  of  the  burden  which  the  retarded  placed  upon  them. 
Terming  this  a "relief  philosophy”,  in  which  the  emphasis 


was  solely  on  the  good  of  the  normals,  Hungerford  and  Rosen- 

22/ 

zweig  summarize  the  different  philosophies: 

As  a result  of  this  negative  attitude  toward  the 
mentally  retarded  anything  in  the  special  class  was 
possible  and  accepted.  The  children  and  some  unfortunate 


22/  Richard  H.  Hungerford  and  Louis  £•  Rosenzweig,  "The  Place 
or  the  Retarded  in  a Day  School,”  Occupational  Education,  IV, 
October,  1946,  pp.  6-7. 
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teacher  were  thrown  together  in  an  on t-of- the -way- 
classroom;  and  the  child* s time  was  spent  in  mean- 
ingless nothingness, 

A more  enlightened  hut  not  more  productive 
philosophy  was  that  of  ’’happiness".  Under  this 
philosophy  ....  again,  anything  was  possible 
and  accepted.  The  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
was  a continuous  round  of  "busy  work”  disguised 
under  many  high  sounding  terns. 

About  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  the 
retarded  had  some  capabilities;  and  so  the  pendulum 
swung  from  "nothing"  to  "everything"  and  the  emphasis 
was  placed  on  a "return  to  the  grades"  or  "salvage" 
philosophy.  Academic  training  was  stressed  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  children's  needs  or  abilities. 

Another  philosophy,  not  more  valid,  was  the 
"handwork"  philosophy.  In  this  the  child  was  given 
something  "real  to  do".  He  was  urged  to  saw  and 
hammer,  plane  and  chisel;  and  somehow,  some  day,  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  honest,  skilled  labor. 

It  is  recognized  today  that  no  philosophy  is 
valid  for  the  education  of  the  retarded  that  does 
not  guide  us  into  providing  an  education  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  retarded  themselves.  ...  It 
is  now  believed  that  the  retarded  have  a potential 
contribution  to  make  to  the  world  in  which  they  live 
and  that  it  is  a primary  function  of  education  to 
help  the  retarded  to  realize  such  potentialities. 


The  realization  that  many  mentally  handicapped  pupils 
may  be  so  trained  as  to  become  ultimately  contributors  to 
the  world  at  work  has  many  implications  for  special  educa- 
tion and  a direct  bearing  upon  its  objectives. 

Objectives  for  Special  Class  Education.-  As  outgrowths 


of  the  changes  in  educational  philosophy  for  the  mentally 
handicapped  general  and  specific  objectives  have  been  pre- 
scribed. The  general  objectives  like  those  of  all  education 
seek  to  prepare  each  child  so  that  as  an  adult  he  may  make 
his  maximum  contribution  to  society.  Special  class  training 
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aims  to  minimize  the  handicap  of  inferior  mentality.  This 

23/ 

is  discussed  in  a bulletin  of  the  Detroit  Public  schools: 

Special  classes  for  retarded  pupils  provide  the 
type  of  training  best  suited  to  their  ability  and 
needs.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  citizenship  train- 
ing and  social  adjustments  for  it  has  been  found  that 
these  pupils  in  the  main  become  acceptable  members  of 
society  if  they  are  well  adjusted  and  have  been  trained 
in  the  things  they  can  do  well.  The  goal  is  self- 
controlled,  self-supporting  citizenship. 

84/ 

Heck  states  that  a program  for  these  children  must 

stress  activities  that  help  them  become  " habituated  to 

regular  habits  of  work  so  that  any  work  they  do  will  become 

a pleasure  to  them."  Listing  evidences  of  insecurity  on  the 

25/ 

part  of  these  children,  Peatherstone  points  out  that  they 
are  "not  a type  but  a variant"  ....  who  need  "the  same 
balance  between  success  and  failure  that  all  other  children 
need." 

Accomplishments  in  terms  of  grade  level  are  of  less 
importance  for  the  mentally  handicapped  than  all  round  growth 
and  development.  They  should  be  given  a practical  working 


23/  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
in  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit:  Board  o?  Education,  1§37, 
p.  52. 

24/  Aroh  0.  Heck,  The  Education  of  Exceptional  Children. 

!Tew  York:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Incorporated,  1940,  p.365. 

25/  W.B.  Peatherstone,  Teaching  the  SI ow-L earner.  Hew  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  teaoliers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1941,  p.  7. 
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knowledge  of  tlie  tool  subjects  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
their  abilities  will  allow.  Each  of  these  subjects  should  be 
made  as  functional  as  possible  in  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  met  in  adult  life. 

Specific  objectives  for  these  pupils  must  be  formulated 

wof  a much  simpler  and  more  practical  nature  than  those  which 

26/ 

can  be  utilized  with  normal  children",  says  Martens,  who 
continues: 

He  must  have  an  education  whose  experiences,  first  of 
all,  have  fostered  day  by  day: 

1.  An  ease  and  a joy  in  social  relationships  that 
enable  him  to  find  friends  and  to  participate  in 
social  experiences. 

2.  The  knowledge  and  disposition  to  keep  physically 
well  in  order  to  enjoy  life  to  its  maximum. 

3.  An  ability  to  plan  and  to  choose  his  leisure 
activities  wisely. 

4.  An  ability  to  cook  his  own  food,  care  for  his 
own  clothes,  and  to  make  his  dwelling  habitable. 

5.  The  ability  to  earn  as  much  of  the  necessities 
of  life  as  possible. 

6.  Enough  general  knowledge  of  specific  skills  to 
spend  his  earned  salary  wisely;  and  enough  general 
knowledge  of  the  products  necessary  in  sustaining 
life  to  give  meaning  to  their  use. 

These  objectives  based  on  the  needs  of  the  mentally 
handicapped  stress  the  importance  of  procedures  that  will 
enable  them  to  enjoy  social  relationships,  develop  physical 
efficiency,  provide  for  wise  use  of  leisure  time,  develop 
functional  skills,  accept  home  responsibilities  and  become 
economically  efficient.  They  may  well  serve  as  a basis  for 
curriculum  planning  for  these  classes. 


56/  Martens,  op.  oit. , pp.  18-19. 
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Curriculum  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped.-  The  White 
27/ 

House  Conference — decided  that  a curriculum  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  these  individuals  requires  serious  considera- 
tion. The  members  of  this  commission  assert  that  " the  first 
point  to  consider  is  what  work  these  subnormals  will  do.” 
Abundant  literature  on  this  subject  serves  to  indicate  that 
the  basic  principles  of  curriculum  construction  for  these 
pupils  do  not  differ  radically  from  those  for  the  average 
child.  An  intelligently  planned  currioulum  must  be  based 
on  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the 
children  for  whom  it  is  prepared. 

Mentally  handicapped  boys  and  girls  are  able  to  deal 
best  with  concrete  materials  and  their  learning  capacity  is 
limited.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind  the  tool  subjects 
planned  for  them  should  be  made  as  functional  as  possible, 

and  much  well  motivated  drill  in  basic  essentials  should  be 

28/ 

provided.  Hildreth  states  that  simply  giving  more  drill 
in  arithmetic  to  a child  with  low  intelligence  does  not 
solve  his  problem.  "To  overcome  inertia  and  offset  long- 
standing habits  of  inattention  and  attitudes  of  distaste 
are  the  teacher* s larger  tasks,"  this  author  says.  Referring 

87/  White  Souse  Conference  on  Child  Care  and  Protection, 
Section  III,  Special  Education.  Hew  York:  The  Century  Company, 
1931,  p*  6. 

28/  Gertrude  Hildreth,  Learning  the  Three  R* s.  Minneapolis: 
Educational  Publishers,  Inc*,  19367  p*  337* 
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29/ 

to  academic  offerings  for  these  young  people,  Kelly  advises 
that  they  "be  "practical,  realistic  and  serviceable,"  She 
continues: 

This  means  that  the  academic  offerings  will  be  simple, 
interesting,  related  to  everyday  use,  and  presented  in 
a form  which  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  maturity  of 
the  individual.  Also,  the  presentation  of  them  will  be 
forceful,  enduring,  and  possible  of  fluid  assimilation 
by  the  individual. 

Command  of  simple  academic  skills,  of  rudimentary  manual 
skills  and  of  generalized  attitudes  are  not  in  themselves 
adequate  to  prepare  these  pupils  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  self-supporting  as  adults.  Guidance  of  the  individual 
should  operate  from  his  earliest  days  in  the  special  class 
and  should  give  focus  and  meaning  to  all  his  classroom  ex- 
periences. Occupational  information  is  extremely  important 
for  these  young  people  who,  because  of  their  limitations, 

30/ 

need  this  training  even  more  than  the  normal  do.  Hungerford, 
in  describing  the  program  for  the  retarded  in  New  York  City 
Public  Schools,  maintains: 

Thus,  conscientious  educators  have  come  to  see  that 
the  mentally  deficient,  if  they  are  to  realize  their 
potentialities,  must  be  given  a different  developmental 
program  rather  than  a remedial  or  impractical  adaptation 
of  a normal  program.  Such  education  must  give  to  each 
child  a competency  in  the  following: 

(1)  the  technique  of  self-measurement 


29/  Elizabeth  Kelly,  "The  Future  of  Special  Education," 
Occupational  Education,  III,  February,  1946,  p.  112. 

30/  Richard  H.  Hungerford,  "The  Non-Academic  Pupil," 
Occupational  Education,  IV,  January,  1947,  p.  80. 
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(2)  a knowledge  of  suitable  job , families  said  social 
requirements 

(3)  the  techniques  of  meshing  abilities  with  voca- 
tional and  social  requirements 

(4)  the  "drive”  or  desire  for  social  contribution 


In  view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, their  needs,  the  objectives  of  special  class  education 
for  them,  and  the  suggestions  of  experts,  it  appears  that  a 
curriculum  for  special  classes  in  order  to  meet  some  common 
core  specific  objectives  should  make  provisions  which  might 
include  the  following: 

(1)  Many  first-hand  experiences  in  group  work  and  play 
to  help  develop  wholesome  relationships  with  fellow- 
pupils 

(2)  Daily  practice  and  checks  in  habits  of  personal 
hygiene  and  cleanliness,  good  posture  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  correct  health  habits 

(3)  Opportunities  to  arouse  an  interest  in  hobbies, 
games,  crafts,  sports,  outdoor  activities  as  a 
means  of  making  wise  use  of  leisure  time 

(4)  Highly  motivated  repetition  and  drill  in  the  tool 
subjects  to  allow  for  maximum  achievement  academic- 
ally 

(5)  Closely  related  units  of  work,  fitting  varying 
abilities,  that  help  to  develop  a knowledge  of 
consumer  practices  and  to  avoid  false  economies 

(6)  Opportunities  for  practice  in  home  repairing, 
care  of  clothing,  equipment  so  as  to  encourage 
the  acceptance  of  home  responsibilities 

(7)  Occupational  information  that  stimulates  an  aware- 
ness of  the  type  of  work  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted,  the  possibility  and  manner  of  procuring  it. 
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Problems  of  Particular  Significance  in  Special  Education 

In  any  area  of  education  problems  of  philosophy,  ob- 
jectives and  curriculum  arise  and  must  receive  thoughtful 
consideration.  Special  education  has,  in  addition,  distinct 
problems  of  selection  and  classification,  groupings  and 
segregation,  among  them. 

Selection  and  Classification.-  The  White  House  Con- 

~m i 

ference  recommended  that  special  classes  be  established 
for  children  with  intelligence  quotients  of  seventy  or  below. 
School  systems  today  vary  in  their  plans  for  special  class 
placement.  Some  advocate  the  range  of  intelligence  quotients 
from  fifty  to  seventy,  others,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five, 
and  still  others  from  fifty  to  eighty-nine.  For  those  whose 
intelligence  quotients  lie  within  the  range  from  seventy- 
five  to  eighty-nine,  provision  is  sometimes  made  in  special 
classes  which  are  called  "adjustment",  "occupational",  or 
"vocational"  classes. 

In  discussing  this  matter  of  placement  in  special  classes 

32/ 

Barr,  Burton  and  Brueckner  comment: 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  diagnosing  inability  to 
learn  is  to  determine  the  individual’s  mental  level. 

The  most  commonly  used  index  of  mental  ability  is 
the  intelligence  quotient,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the 

31/  White  Souse  Conference,  op.  oit. , p.  70. 

32/  A.S.  Barr,  William  H.  Burton,  and  Leo  J.  Brueckner, 
Supervision.  Hew  York:  D.Appleton-Century  Company,  Incorpora- 
ted, 1^38,  p.  308. 
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pupil* s mental  and  chronological  ages.  An  intelligence 
quotient  of  less  than  .75  is  ordinarily  regarded  as 
indicating  so  low  a mental  level  that  the  individual 
possessing  it  should  he  assigned  to  a special  class 
where  a modified  instructional  program  can  he  offered. 
Ordinarily,  cases  with  IQ’s  helow  50  indicate  the 
advisability  of  institutionalization. 

Intelligence  test  results,  however,  are  not  the  sole 

criterion  for  special  class  placement.  Personality  and 

33/ 

social  adjustments  are  also  important.  Baker  states  that 

a "well  adjusted  child  with  an  IQ  slightly  helow  fifty  may 

do  much  better  school  work  than  a poorly  adjusted  child  with 

34/ 

an  IQ  of  sixty."  Femald  recommended  "ten  fields  of  in- 
quiry" based  on  scientific  study  and  observation  before  selec- 
tion for  special  class  training.  These  fields  were  to  in- 
clude physical  examination,  family  history,  personal  and 
developmental  history,  educational  history,  environmental 
conditions,  economic  efficiency,  social  history  and  reactions, 
moral  reactions,  and  abnormal  interests  in  addition  to  psy- 
chological tests. 

Unsatisfying  home  conditions,  sensory  defects,  physical 
disability,  emotional  or  educational  maladjustments  may  cause 
school  failure.  In  analyzing  7,980  children  at  elementary 


33/  Baker,  op. ~olt.,  p.  259. 

34/  Walter  Eo  Femald,  "The  Inauguration  of  a State-Wide 
Public  School  Mental  Clinic  in  Massachusetts,"  Mental  Hygiene, 
VI,  July,  1922,  pp.  471-486. 
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35/ 

school  level,  McGehee  found  that,  of  those  who  had  been 

% 

designated  as  extremely  retarded  by  their  teachers,  twenty- 
four  per  cent  had  intelligence  quotients  above  ninety.  Men- 
tally handicapped  children  may  be  recognized  by  their  failure 
to  progress  in  regular  classes  and  by  their  low  scores  on 
group  tests,  but  their  difficulties  should  then  be  diagnosed. 

It  may  well  be  stated  that  placement  of  pupils  in  spe- 
cial classes  requires  most  careful  consideration  and  should 
be  based  on  systematic  referral  involving  the  "ten  fields  of 
inquiry."  The  testing  procedures  should  be  thorough,  and 
scientifically  administered  and  interpreted  by  experts  before 
special  class  placement  is  recommended. 

Early  discovery  and  classification  of  children  who  are 
legitimate  candidates  for  these  classes  may  do  much  to  save 
them  from  the  sense  of  repeated  failure  with  its  resultant 
maladjustments.  Ho  child  should  be  subjected  to  the  devasta- 
ting effects  of  meeting  failure  as  a daily  experience.  To 
what  extent  are  adequate  provisions  being  made  for  screening 
and  diagnostic  testing  procedures  to  the  advantage  of  the 
retardates  ? 

Segregation  Versus  Hon-Segregation.-  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  in  special  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
the  curriculum  must  be  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils 

36/  W.  McGehee.  A Study  of  Retarded  Children  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Eashville,  Tennessee:  George  Peabody  College,  1939, 

128  p. 
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and  that  the  teaching  methods  must  be  adapted  to  their  learn- 
ing processes.  For  these  crucial  reasons,  mentally  handicapped 
pupils  have  been  separated  from  the  regular  classes  in  order 
to  bring  them  together  for  the  mutual  good  of  both  groups. 
Objection  has  been  raised  to  this  "segregation"  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  not  democratic,  that  all  children  should  have  equal 
opportunity  and  that  the  slow-learning  need  the  stimulus  of 
the  bright. 

A wide  range  of  views  has  been  expressed  as  to  segrega- 
tion and  non-segregation.  To  some  "segregation"  means  the 
definite  setting  apart  as  in  a residential  school,  while  to 
others  any  slight  setting  apart,  even  as  in  a special  class 
where  the  pupils  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  regular 
classes  of  the  building,  is  "segregation".  Opponents  to 
segregation  of  any  kind  say  that  it  gives  a skewed  culture 
since  it  deprives  children  of  the  socializing  influences  of 
the  regular  class. 

Presenting  segregation  as  a frame  of  mind  rather  than 

36/ 

a plan  or  organization,  John  W.  Tenny  makes  this  statement: 

Teachers  in  a residential  school,  if  so  minded, 
can  provide  for  pupils  so  many  contacts  with  the  regular 
community  that  segregation  is  avoided.  Conversely,  a 
teacher  having  an  atypical  child  in  a regular  classroom 
might  make  that  child  an  island  of  isolation  and  segrega- 
tion. 


36/  John  W . Tenny,  "Segregation  Versus  Hon-Segregation  of 
Exceptional  Children,"  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children,  XIII, 
May,  1946,  pp.  235-36. 
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There  appears  to  he  some  agreement  that  the  schools 
shonld  follow  the  policy  of  minimizing  segregation.  The  task 
is  one  of  understanding  the  child  and  modifying  or  establish- 
ing a desirable  environment  that  will  enable  him  to  grow  in 
a manner  that  is  normal  for  his  needs.  More  and  more  under 
the  drive  of  worthy  purpose  should  the  school  become  a place 
where  the  mentally  handicapped  child  may  live  in  a wholesome 
fashion  and  participate  in  and  enjoy  activities  in  which  he 
can  be  expected  to  succeed. 

Types  of  Groupings  for  Special  Glasses.-  Mentally  re- 
tarded children  in  the  public  schools  are  educated  in  several 
different  kinds  of  classes  including — (a)  a segregated  de- 
partmentalized special  school,  (b)  a homogeneous  special 
school,  (c)  an  ungraded  special  class,  (d)  a modified  special 
class,  (e)  in  the  regular  grades  with  other  children. 

Disoussing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  some  of 

57/ 

these  groupings,  Kirk  remarks  that  the  departmentalized 
special  school  has  advantages  in  that  better  trained  teachers 
in  each  line  of  work  can  be  provided,  that  the  equipment  can 
be  more  adequate  and  that  the  teachers  dealing  with  the  same 
pupils  can  learn  from  each  other;  its  disadvantages  lie  in 
the  stigma  attached  to  its  population  and  in  that  the  teacher- 
pupil  relationship  may  become  too  impersonal.  The  homogeneous 


57/  Kirk,  op.  cit. , pp<>  19-20 
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special  class,  he  explains,  consists  of  children  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  age  and  same  degree  of  mental  retardation  and 
is  preferred  to  the  first  type  because  one  teacher  can  study 
and  understand  each  of  her  pupils  and  classroom  procedures 
are  usually  more  effective  if  the  children  are  at  approximate- 
ly the  same  level  of  achievement. 

lacking  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  for  homogeneous 
grouping,  some  systems  organize  ungraded  special  classes  where 
children  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  mental  retardation  are 
placed  under  one  teacher.  In  such  a class  the  curriculum  must 
become  much  more  individualized  than  in  the  homogeneous  class. 
In  communities  where  only  seven  or  eight  children  require 
special  class  training,  the  modified  special  class  is  organized 
when  one  teacher  takes  these  pupils  into  her  class  with  other 

children  who  are  dull  or  educationally  retarded  and  modifies 

38/ 

the  curriculum  to  meet  their  needs.  Kirk  further  states: 

Statistics  indicate  that  the  majority  of  mentally 
retarded  children  are  trained  in  the  regular  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools.  Whether  or  not  this  procedure 
is  advisable  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  regular  grades.  Many  school  systems  have 
not  established  special  classes  because  the  per  capita 
cost  is  too  great,  and  because  many  states  do  not  sub- 
sidize special  classes. 

lot  all  authorities  agree  concerning  special  class  place- 
ment or  groupings  nor  do  they  all  agree  that  special  classes 
for  the  retarded  are  necessary.  Some  school  departments  have 


38/  Kirk,  op.  cit. , 
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dropped  their  special  classes;  some  have  held  that  by  adding 

teachers  of  remedial  reading  they  have  done  away  with  the 

39/ 

necessity  of  having  such  classes.  Raymond,  commenting  upon 
these  statements,  declares: 

This,  of  course,  results  in  complete  failure  of  the 
children  to  comprehend  what  is  going  on  in  the  school 
room  and  considerable  truancy  and  difficult  behavior 
has  been  a natural  result.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
if  they  were  placed  in  a situation  where,  by  effort, 
they  would  have  some  chance  of  success.  . . .Political 
control  by  school  committees  and  other  governing  bodies 
handicaps  many  principals  and  superintendents  from  doing 
what  many  of  them  know  should  be  done. 

Such  a statement  as  this  is  another  indication  of  the 
need  for  a careful  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  education 
which  the  mentally  handicapped  receive  in  special  classes  in 
various  school  systems. 

The  Special  Class  Teacher.-  Having  carefully  selected 

the  pupils  in  need  of  special  class  training  and  determined 

the  curriculum  content  to  be  offered  them,  it  is  also  of 

importance  that  the  teacher  who  is  to  carry  out  the  objectives 

of  this  special  education  be  wisely  chosen.  If  teachers  are 

to  be  successful  in  guiding  these  children  to  their  maximum 

development,  preparation  for  the  work  should  be  carefully 

40/ 

planned.  Kelly  asserts: 

Those  who  work  with  the  handicapped  and  who  are 
contemplating  this  work  should  have  a B.S.  degree  from 

39/  d.  Stanley  Raymond.  "Selection  and  Classification," 
Occupational  Education,  III,  December,  1946,  p.  52. 


40/  Kelly,  0£o  cit. , p.  Ill 
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an  accredited  teachers1  college.  The  major  work  for 
this  degree  should  he  in  the  special  field.  Scientific 
training  coupled  with  a natural  aptitude  for  teaching 
promises  well  to  prove  adequate  for  a beginning  in  this 
field.  This  preparation  should  he  followed  then  with 
an  in-service  training  program  which  is  consecutive, 
vital  and  abreast  of  the  times. 

Some  experience  in  teaching  normal  children  is  frequently 
encouraged  as  a prerequisite  for  special  class  work.  Basic 
preparation  and  experience  are  important,  hut  personality 
traits  are  equally  so.  Teachers  for  this  group  of  children 
should  innately  possess  a sympathetic  kindness  and  willingness 
to  understand  the  handicapped.  They  should  he  patient,  well 
poised,  responsive  to  changing  conditions,  adaptable  and 
physically  strong. 


Method  of  Attacking  the  Problem 
In  this  investigation  the  "graduates”  of  the  special 
classes  in  six  communities  will  he  compared  in  an  effort  to 
discover  any  significant  differences  in  their  after-school 
adjustments.  The  data  will  he  treated  statistically  to  note 
whether  the  differences  occur  by  chance  or  are  true  differ*- 
ences.  A critical  ratio  technique  will  he  employed.  Boys 
will  he  compared  to  hoys,  girls  to  girls,  and  community  to 
community. 
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Summary  of  Chapter 

This  study  is  concerned  with  an  evaluation  of  special 
olass  education  for  mentally  handicapped.  It  attempts  to 
determine  the  educational,  vocational,  and  social  adjustments 
of  individuals  who  have  attended  special  classes  in  any  of 
the  six  large  industrial  cities  in  the  survey.  A total  group 
of  350  young  people,  equally  divided  as  to  sex,  were  selected 
hy  a random  sampling  technique.  Their  chronological  ages 
range  from  seventeen  to  about  twenty-seven  and  their  intelli- 
gence quotients  roughly  from  fifty  to  ninety.  They  have  been 
out  of  school  for  a period  of  from  one  to  ten  years. 

The  problem  is  justified  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of 
mental  retardation  among  elementary  school  children,  the  spe- 
cial problems  which  they  tend  to  present  as  pupils  innately 
incapable  of  progressing  at  a normal  rate  in  academic  subjects 
and  as  adults  who  are  frequently  numbered  among  the  delinquent 
and  among  the  indigent. 

In  educating  these  pupils  a thorough  understanding  of 
their  characteristics  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  individual 
differences  and  a practical  concept  of  guidance  and  its  im- 
plications are  fundamentally  important.  The  history  of  special 
education  for  these  individuals  shows  that  the  underlying 
philosophy  has  changed  from  a point  where  it  was  planned  merely 
to  relieve  the  regular  classroom  of  a burden  to  that  of  the 
present  day  which  holds  as  its  primary  function  the  duty  of 
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preparing  these  children, to  make  their  maximum  contribution 
to  the  world  in  which  they  will  work  and  live. 

Selection  of  pupils  for  these  classes  should  be  the 
result  of  scientific  methods  including  thorough  testing  pro- 
cedures. Curriculum  for  these  pupils  must  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  their  specific  needs  and  should 
provide  for  their  social  and  vocational  adjustments  as  adults. 
Teachers  for  these  classes  must  be  carefully  selected,  as  it 
is  they  who  must  guide  these  children  so  that  they  may  "plan 
their  own  actions  wisely"  to  the  fullest  extent  that  their 
limitations  will  allow.  Definite  preparation  and  in-service 
training  are  requisites. 

It  has  been  said  that  education  is  good  when  it  aims  at 
the  right  kind  of  product  and  is  successful  in  producing  it. 
There  is  evidence  that  education  in  these  special  classes 
aims  at  the  right  kind  of  product,  but  the  question  now  arises 
as  to  its  sucoess  in  producing  it.  Trial  and  error  methods 
still  continue,  though  they  are  recognized  as  costly,  waste- 
ful, and  unintelligent. 

Many  have  contended  that  occupational  education  is  the 
key  to  the  most  worthwhile  experiences  and  training  that 
could  be  given  to  these  children.  To  what  extent  it  is  being 
offered  in  the  school  systems  included  in  this  study  and  what 
are  the  adjustments  of  those  who  are  not  offered  this  train- 
ing ? Many  such  pertinent  questions  may  best  be  answered 
by  means  of  a carefully  planned  investigation  in  the  form 
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of  a follow-up  study  inquiring  into  the  educational,  vocation- 
al and  social  adjustments  of  people  who  have  attended  special 
classes.  It  is  hoped  that  this  present  research  may  result 
in  some  basic  conclusions  with  regard  to  such  questions  as 
the  following: 

1.  To  what  extent  are  the  aims  of  special  education  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  being  realized  in  the  schools  of  the 
study  ? 

(a)  What  is  the  average  grade  level  of  achievement  in 
the  different  systems  ? 

(b)  Do  these  boys  and  girls  tend  to  remain  in  school 
after  legal  school  age  ? 

(c)  What  per  cent  find  employment  ? 

(d)  To  what  extent  do  they  participate  in  social  experi- 

ences ? 

(e)  What  are  their  leisure  time  activities  ? 

2.  Does  special  class  education  as  practiced  in  these  schools 
prepare  handioapped  individuals  to  avoid  unsatisfactory 
adjustments  such  as  indigency  and  delinquency  ? 

3.  What  elements  of  practice  in  special  class  education 
appear  to  bring  about  good  vocational  adjustment  ? 

fa)  How  do  these  young  people  find  employment  ? 

fb)  What  per  cent  of  those  employed  are  rated  as  satis- 
factory employees  ? 

fc)  At  what  jobs  do  they  find  employment  ? 
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40  Concerning  social  adjustments,  how  do  the  ’’graduates" 

of  highly  organized  systems  compare  with  those  of  others  ? 
5*  What  implications  lie  in  the  differences  in  the  systems  ? 

All  conclusions  and  generalizations  are  to  he  based  on 
critical  ratios  determined  by  comparisons  of  means  and  of 
proportions.  The  one  per  cent  level  of  significance  is  to  be 
used  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  data. 
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'CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OP  THE  LITERATURE 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  investigations  have  been 
made  regarding  the  adjustments  to  adult  life  made  by  sub- 
normal individuals  who  have  been  trained  in  special  classes. 
This  research  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  two  distinct 
purposes.  One  inquires  into  the  extent  to  which  these  youth 
tend  to  become  an  economic  burden  on  society  and  the  other 
seeks  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  they  become  a social 
menace,  contributing  to  delinquency  and  crime.  While  some 
are  concerned  with  vocational  adjustments  only  and  report  on 
occupational  histories  and  economic  status,  others  investigate 
both  the  social  and  vocational  adjustments.  A brief  account 
of  some  of  the  research  will  be  given  in  this  chapter. 

Follow-up  Studies  Reporting  Vocational  Adjustments  Only 

Studies  in  local  communities  include  an  investigation  by 

~D 

Thomas  in  19E8,  in  which  eighty-eight  boys  and  fifty-eight 
girls  who  had  attended  special  classes  in  Springfield,  Mass- 
achusetts, between  1923  and  1928,  were  found  to  have  had 
long  terms  of  idleness.  As  a large  number  of  the  jobs  held 

1 / Harold  £•  Thomas,  The  Employment  History  of  Auxiliary 
Pupils  Sixteen  and  Twenty-one  Years  of  Age  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Proceedings  and  Addresses  oT~ the  Fifty-third 
Annual  Session  for  the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded.  Washington, 
L.C.:  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded, 
1929,  pp.  132-148. 
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were  of  short  duration  and  the  group  as  a whole  experienced 
difficulty  in  obtaining  work*  Thomas  concluded  that  there  was 
need  of  a job  placement  teacher  and  closer  cooperation  between 
employers  and  the  school. 

One  hundred  thirty-seven  boys  who  had  been  out  of  school 
from  five  to  ten  years  were  investigated  in  1931  by  Louisa 

y 

Thomas.  This  number  represented  only  three  and  one-half  per 

cent  of  the  total  group  who  had  left  special  classes  in  Boston 

during  those  years  and,  as  each  one  of  them  had  left  school 

to  go  to  work,  it  was  a highly  selected  group.  Most  of  these 

boys  went  into  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  work.  The  author 

pointed  out  that  the  jobs  which  these  boys  entered  required 

little  or  no  previous  training,  but  that  no  conclusions 

should  be  drawn  on  a group  so  small  and  so  unrepresentative. 

A Study  of  Special  Class  Girls  in  Industry*-  Beginning 

3/ 

in  1938,  Abel  made  a follow-up  study  of  £43  girls  who  had 

attended  the  adjustment  classes  in  Manhattan*  She  proposed  to 

study  these  subnormal  girls  who  had  been  trained  for  one  or 

two  years  in  the  simpler  processes  of  the  women’s  garment 

trades  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  success 

in  industry  and  the  factors  contributing  to  such  success. 

Bata  were  obtained  by  means  of  personal  interviews  with  the 

S/Louisa  C*  Thomas,  "Follow-up  Work  in  Special  Classes," 

Boston  Teachers1  Hews  Letter.  XIX,  March,  1931,  pp.  32-34. 

3/Theodora  M*  Abel,  "A  Study  of  a Group  of  Subnormal  Girls 
Successfully  Adjusted  in  Industry  and  the  Community," 

American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency,  I,  1940,  pp.  66-72. 
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girls  and  with  their  employers*  The  girls  had  been  placed 
on  jobs  for  which  they  had  “been  prepared  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  The  author  found  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
group  capable  of  success.  She  concluded  that  factors  which 
made  for  their  success  were  the  following: 

(a)  Stable  home  in  which  the  girl  was  not  rejected 

to  any  marked  degree 

(b)  Ambition  and  self-respect 

(c)  Careful  Job  placement 

(d)  Guidance  and  encouragement  during  the  initial  work 

period 

fe)  "luck”  in  securing  an  adequate  initial  Job. 

Another  study,  small  in  scope,  inquired  into  the  employ- 
ment status  of  subnormal  boys  and  girls  of  Jackson, Michigan. 
This  was  in  cooperation  with  the  Education  and  Training  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  and 
was  done  in  1943.  It  was  planned  to  investigate  those  who 
had  left  the  special  classes  in  that  school  system  between 
January,  1941  and  January,  1943.  Twenty-three  boys  and  six 
girls  whose  intelligence  quotients  ranged  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  and  whose  chronological  ages  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  were  reached.  The  girls  were  employed  in  house 
work  or  in  factories.  Those  doing  housework  were  earning 
weekly  wages  ranging  from  seven  dollars  to  twelve  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  while  two  who  were  doing  riveting  and 
welding  earned  ninety- five  cents  an  hour.  Slightly  more 
than  seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed. About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  them  were  in  service 


and  the  others  in  industry*  Poster,  who  reported  the  find- 

% 

ings  concluded  that  the  "hulk  of  the  group  had  made  fairly 
satisfactory  occupational  adjustments  during  the  war  years*" 

The  most  comprehensive  of  these  studies  - national  in 
scope-  concerned  solely  with  vocational  adjustment  of  these 

U 

people  was  reported  by  Channing  in  1932.  It  was  a survey 
conducted  by  the  Children1  s Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  obtain  information  on  the  industrial  adjustments  of  mentally 
deficient  boys  and  girls  and  to  compare  the  adjustments  of 
those  trained  in  special  classes  with  those  trained  in  institu- 
tions. Seven  cities  were  included  in  the  study,  each  having 
had  well  organized  special  classes  in  operation  for  some  time. 
The  intelligence  quotients  of  those  studied  were  all  below 
seventy- five.  Data  were  tabulated  as  to  first  and  latest 
employment,  age  at  beginning  to  work,  reasons  for  terminating 
jobs  and  wages  received.  A comparison  was  made  with  similar 
data  on  young  people  who  had  been  in  either  of  two  Illinois 
Institutions  for  the  Peebleminded. 

Findings  in  this  study  disclosed  that  the  special  class 
group  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  work  and  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  them  had  hunted  up  their  own  jobs.  There  appeared 

4/  Violet  H.  Foster,  "Employment  Status  of  Subnormal  Boys  and 
l?irls,"  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children,  Z,  April,  1944,  p.189. 

5/  Alice  Channing,  Employment  of  Mentally  Deficient  Boys  and 
girls.  Washington,  D.C.iTJnited  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Bulletin  Wo*  210,  Government  Printing  Office,  1932. 
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to  be  slight  relationship  "between  intelligence  level  and 
amount  of  employment,  but  those  with  lower  intelligence  quo- 
tients had  received  lower  wages,  fewer  increases  in  pay  and 
had  made  fewer  changes  in  position,  little  or  no  relation- 
ship between  employment  and  academic  work  was  found,  but 
there  was  a definite  relationship  between  handwork  and  em- 
ployment. Only  five  per  cent  of  the  jobs  at  which  they  were 
employed  required  education  beyond  grade  four  level. 

The  group  from  institutions  had  less  favorable  working 
experiences.  As  limitations  of  the  study  the  author  points 
out  that  the  vague  answers  to  reasons  for  unemployment  made 
that  part  of  the  study  mere  inference;  no  material  for  records 
of  personality  traits  was  available  and  this  is  "an  important 
factor  which  needs  further  study."  The  need  for  a system 
of  placement  and  supervision  is  stressed  "so  that  any  special 
ability  which  they  might  have  could  be  better  utilized.” 
Follow-up  Studies  Reporting  Vocational  and  Social  Adjustments 

Earliest  Studies.-  One  of  the  first  investigations  was 

6/ 

made  in  1921  by  Wooley  and  Hart  who  made  a study  of  all 
persons  who  had  left  the  special  classes  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A total  of  203  people  with  a range  of  intelligence  quotients 
from  forty  to  ninety  were  studied  as  to  social  and  vocational 

6/  flelen  T.  Wooley  and  Homell  Hart,  Feebleminded  Ex- School 
Children.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foundation, 
Volume  I,  Ho.  7,  April,  1921,  27  pp. 
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adjustments.  Findings  showed  that  the  largest  number  of 
these  "graduates"  went  into  factory  work,  while  another  large 
group  entered  messenger  service.  All  had  been  out  of  school 
at  least  one  year.  One-third  of  the  total  group  had  delin- 
quency records  with  sex  offenses,  stealing  and  truancy  ac- 
counting for  the  most  frequent  types  of  delinquency.  More 
than  half  of  these  people  did  practically  no  reading;  much 
of  the  leisure  time  of  the  entire  group  was  spent  at  "shows". 
These  investigators  concluded  that  the  length  of  time  spent 
in  special  class  was  positively  related  to  the  success  of 
their  adult  adjustments  and  recommended  that  the  mentally 
handicapped  be  placed  in  special  classes  at  as  early  an  age 
as  possible.  They  stressed  the  necessity  of  keeping  accurate 
and  careful  records  of  these  pupils. 

A survey  made  in  1914  of  pupils  in  Locust  Point,  a sec- 
tion of  Baltimore,  reported  that  166  subnormal  children  in- 
dicated the  need  of  special  training  and  predictions  were 
made  that  they  would  have  grave  difficulty  in  community  life. 

u 

In  1930,  Fairbanks  investigated  the  social  and  economic 
adjustments  of  these  people.  Of  the  166  previously  reported, 
122  were  located  and  a control  group  of  145  normal  people 
who  had  also  been  in  the  1914  survey  was  studied.  Findings 
showed  that  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  subnormal  were 

7/  Ruth  E.  Fairbanks,  "The  Subnormal  Child — Seventeen  Years 
After,"  Mental  Hygiene,  XVII,  April,  1933,  pp.  177-208. 
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employed  in  factories,  shipyards  and  railway  yards  at  the 

% 

time  of  the  study,  with  about  sixty-six  per  cent  employed  as 
laborers  while  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  normal  graduates 
were  employed  in  occupations  requiring  greater  skill.  About 
the  same  proportion  of  the  subnormal  as  of  the  normal  group 
were  self-supporting,  but  more  of  the  normals  migrated  and 
sought  better  jobs.  Regarding  other  economic  adjustments, 
the  subnormal  required  more  financial  aid  and  more  supervision; 
better  living  conditions  existed  among  the  control  group. 

There  was  more  juvenile  delinquency  among  the  special  class 
graduates,  but  the  police  court  records  were  about  the  same 
for  the  two  groups  as  the  early  delinquencies  seemed  to  dis- 
appear. Roughly  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped had  charges  against  them  in  juvenile  and  police  courts, 
but  slightly  less  than  half  of  these  appeared  only  once;  the 
lpost  frequent  offenses  were  listed  as  disorderly  conduct, 
larceny  and  traffic  violations.  Fairbanks  points  out  that 
these  children,  "of  poor  endowment  and  unfavorable  outlook", 
had  developed  into  men  and  women  who  "showed  a remarkable 
degree  of  stability." 

About  the  same  time  as  the  foregoing  study  was  reported, 

8/ 

Byrne  and  associates  investigated  the  adjustments  of  337 

6/  May  32 o Byrne,  Post-School  Adjustments  of  Boys  and  Girls  in 
Special  Glasses  in  the  Publio~~Schools  of  ETnneapolis. 
Minneapolis:  Department  of  Education,  Minneapolis,  1930,  p.58. 
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former  pupils  of  special  classes  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

% 

This  number  was  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  spe- 
cial class  "graduates”  in  that  city  at  the  time;  seventy  per 
cent  of  those  who  were  located  were  at  work;  they  had  had 
difficulty  in  securing  initial  employment,  hut  had  favorable 
work  histories  when  employed.  Approximately  all  those  who 
were  interviewed  were  either  partially  or  wholly  self-support- 
ing. less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  this  group  had  court  rec- 
ords of  any  kind. 

Massachusetts  Studies  the  Problem.-  In  1933,  the  Mass- 
achusetts legislature  authorized  a survey  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  need  for  social  supervision  of  children  who 
had  attended  special  classes  in  the  state.  Four  experts  in 
the  field  of  education  and  psychiatric  social  work  were  se- 
lected to  obtain  the  data  under  the  direction  of  C.  Stanley 

1/ 

Raymond  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  and  Arthur  B.  lord,  the 
author,  who  was  Supervisor  of  Special  Schools  and  Classes  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  the  study.  A group  of  £19  pupils 
in  special  classes  and  one  of  230  mentally  handicapped  youth 
who  had  left  special  classes  and  whose  ages  were  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-one  years,  were  among  those  in  the  investigation; 
both  groups  were  oho  sen  by  random  sampling.  Each  investigator 
personally  interviewed  the  young  people  in  his  area  and  re- 
ported the  data  on  a survey  blank  which  he  signed  in  each  case; 

9/  Arthur  B.  lord,  "A  Survey  of  Four  Hundred  Forty-nine  Special 
Ulass  Pupils,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXVII, 

October,  1931,  pp.  108-114. 
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the  data  inquired  into  school  history,  social  adjustment, 
family  history,  employment  and  use  of  leisure  time.  Employ- 
ers, pastors,  teachers  and  others  with  whom  the  young  people 
came  in  contact  were  questioned  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
the  validity  of  the  data.  Among  the  conclusions  of  this 
study  are  the  statements  that  a surprisingly  large  number 
of  special  class  pupils  are  successful  socially  and  voca- 
tionally, that  training  is  more  important  for  their  success 
than  academic  learning,  and  that  delinquency  is  not  necessa- 
rily a characteristic  of  the  group  and  that  visiting  teachers 
should  be  employed  and  should  provide  supervision  for  the 
out- of- school  group. 

These  early  studies  seem  to  have  given  impetus  to  others 
for  in  the  years  that  followed,  several  investigations  were 
made  along  these  lines.  Some  were  concerned  with  the  adjust- 
ments of  boys  alone  while  others  studied  girls;  most  of  this 
research  included  both  sexes. 

Fifty  young  people  who  had  formerly  attended  a special 

10/ 

class  in  a city  of  Massachusetts  were  studied  by  Blackey. 

The  group  was  composed  of  twenty  boys  and  thirty  girls  who 
had  been  out  of  school  for  one,  two  or  three  years.  In 
tracing  their  work  histories  it  was  found  that  seventy  per 
cent  of  them  were  found  in  factories  and  mills  while  a few 

lO/  Eileen  Blackey,  "The  Social  and  Economic  Adjustments  of 
a Group  of  Special  Class  Graduates,  "Smith  College  Studies  in 
Sooial  Work,  Yol.I,  December,  1930,  pp®  160-1797 
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girls  had  "been  in  domestic  service.  The  girls  appeared  to  he 
somewhat  more  successful  than  the  hoys.  The  author  concluded 
that  intelligence  was  not  a factor  in  their  adjustment,  hut 
that  personality  traits  and  mental  attitudes  were  important 
factors.  Adequate  social  service  and  an  employment  bureau 
were  advocated  on  behalf  of  these  individuals. 

11/ 

A careful  study  by  Bailer  conducted  in  Lincoln, Nebraska, 
compared  two  hundred  individuals  who  had  been  in  special 
classes  of  that  city  nine  years  previously  with  two  hundred 
normal  people,  matched  for  chronological  age,  sex  and  nation- 
ality. In  the  special  class  group  there  was  no  one  whose 
Stanford-Binet  intelligence  quotient  was  above  seventy  and  in 
the  control  group  the  intelligence  quotients  ranged  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  twenty  on  the  Terman  Group  Test  of 
Intelligence.  The  findings  showed  that  twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  special  class  group  was  wholly  self-supporting,  while 
about  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  them  were  at  least  partially 
self-supporting;  sixty-one  per  cent  were  unable  to  hold  steady 
employment  and  the  remaining  thirty-nine  per  cent  had  a 
"reasonable  degree  of  success." 

Anti-social  conduct  was  found  more  frequently  in  the 
mentally  retarded  than  in  the  control  group  and  the  former 

11/  Warren  B.  Bailer,  "A  Study  of  the  Present  Status  of  a 
Group  of  Adults,  Who,  When  They  Were  in  Elementary  School 
Were  Classified  as  Mentally  Deficient,"  Genetic  Psychology 
Monographs,  Volume  I,  December,  1940,  pp.  165-244. 
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were  "economically,  socially  and  vocationally  inferior." 

Death  rate  was  seven  times  as  great  among  the  special  class 
people,  marriage  rate  lower  and  divorce  about  the  same.  A 
significant  difference  of  decided  degree  was  noted  in  that 
the  subnormal  women  married  at  a much  younger  age  than  the 
normal  women.  The  writer  concluded  that  this  indicated  the 
importance  of  early  training  in  home-making  for  special  class 
girls. 

Studies  Concerned  with  Boys  Only.-  Three  of  the  studies 

w 

in  this  group  dealt  with  boys  alone.  Dunlop,  in  1935,  pro- 
posed to  discover  the  vocational,  economic,  and  social  ad- 
justments of  "non-academio"  boys  who  had  left  the  special 
classes  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  Two  hundred  fifty  boys,  or  slightly 
more  than  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  special  class  boy 
"graduates”,  who  had  been  out  of  school  from  one  to  seven  and 
one-half  years,  were  personally  interviewed  by  the  investi- 
gator. The  range  of  the  intelligence  quotients  of  the  group 
was  from  fifty  to  eighty-five  and  of  the  chronological  ages 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-six  years.  Approximately  eighty-six 
per  cent  of  these  boys  had  worked  at  some  time  since  leaving 
school,  while  about  fourteen  per  cent  had  never  worked.  Helpers 
and  deliveiy  service  included  fifty-three  per  cent  of  all  the 

12/  'Florence  S.  Dunlop,  Subsequent  Careers  of  Don-Academic 
Boys.  Ottawa,  Canada:  national  Publishers  Printers, limited, 
1§35,  93  pp. 


44 


jobs  held.  Practically  all  the  work  done  was  unskilled  or 

% 

semi-skilled  labor.  About  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  this  group 
had  delinquency  records.  The  most  common  charge  against  them 
was  for  larceny.  The  boys  ’’appeared  to  have  a real  interest 
in  church,  shows,  sports  and  hobbies.”  The  author  concluded 
that  they  filled  a real  place  in  the  community  and  were  fairly 
successful  in  supporting  themselves.  She  advocated  that 
’’vocational  guidance  and  placement  should  be  undertaken  in 
a thoroughly  systematic  manner,’’  and  that  an  after-care  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  be  responsible  for  activities  to  pro- 
mote the  happier  social  adjustments  of  these  boys. 

One  hundred  boys  who  had  attended  special  classes  in 

13/ 

ITewton,  Massachusetts,  were  studied  by  Kellogg  in  1941. 

She  sought  to  ascertain  what  adjustments  they  had  made  socially 
economically  and  personally  and  to  use  the  findings  as  a 
basis  to  ’’determine  what  further  educational  and  vocational 
training  might  be  set  up  which  will  better  meet  the  needs  of 
these  individuals."  By  personal  interview  with  each  of  the 
boys  the  investigator  found  that  eighty-two  per  cent  of  them 
had  worked.  By  far  the  larger  number  had  left  school  when 
legally  allowed  to  do  so,  but  forty- two  per  cent  had  had 
further  training  than  that  received  in  special  class.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  these  boys  had  court  records.  The  writer 

13/  Roberta  Bu  Kellogg,  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  One  Hundred 
Kales  Who  Spent  Some  Time  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Hewton, 
Massachusetts,"  unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 1941. 
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reported  that  the  standard  of  living  in  most  of  the  homes 

* 

was  low.  She  concluded  that  there  was  a definite  need  for 
better  and  more  adequate  organization  for  records  of  these 
pupils  and  devised  a record  blank  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
She  recommended  a bureau  for  guidance  and  placement  for 
those  trained  in  special  classes. 

14/ 

In  1944,  MoKeon  made  a survey  of  210  boys  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  special  class  center  in  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, during  the  period  from  January,  1932  through  June, 
1942.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  voca- 
tional and  social  adjustments  of  these  boys  in  an  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  education  offered  to  them  by  the  special 
classes  of  the  system.  The  intelligence  quotients  of  this 
group  ranged  from  fifty- two  to  eighty- six  and  their  chrono- 
logical ages  from  sixteen  to  twenty-seven  years.  More  than 
ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  group  had  been  employed  at  some 
time,  though  they  had  known  long  periods  of  idleness;  they 
had  received  very  little  help  in  obtaining  jobs.  About 
fifty-six  per  cent  served  in  the  armed  forces,  while  approxi- 
mately nineteen  per  cent  had  been  rejected  for  service. 
Twenty- four  per  cent  of  this  group  had  appeared  in  court  to 
answer  to  charges  against  them;  the  most  common  charge  was 
for  larceny;  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  group  were  recidivists. 

14/  Rebecca  M.  MoKeon.  WA  Follow-up  Study  of  Special  Class 
Boys  Who  Attended  the  Ledge  Street  School  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,”  unpublished  Master1 s Thesis,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 1944. 
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An  analysis  of  the  time  of  tmemployment  and  of  the  types  of 
work  at  which  these  boys  were  deemed  successful  by  their  em- 
ployers led  to  the  conclusion  that  occupational  information, 
work  experience  programs,  exploratory  courses  while  at  school 
and  placement  and  follow-up  service  would  serve  a real  need 
in  behalf  of  these  individuals. 

Studies  Concerned  with  Girls  Only,-  As  the  study  by  Abel 

mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  was  limited  to  the 

15/ 

adjustments  of  girls,  so  was  one  by  Carroll,  who,  in  1947, 
followed  a group  of  subnormal  girls  who  had  attended  the  spe- 
cial class  center  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Eighty-nine 
girls  had  left  this  school  during  the  years  1931  to  1936. 

They  were  compared  with  a random  sampling  of  high  school  girls 
matched  for  socio-economic  status  at  the  time  of  leaving  school 
as  determined  by  the  same  neighborhood.  All  had  been  out  of 
school  for  a period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  at  the  time 
of  the  study  and  were  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five 
years  of  age  chronologically.  The  intelligence  quotients 
ranged  from  forty-one  to  eighty- five  for  the  special  class 
group  and  from  seventy- three  to  one  hundred  forty-seven  for 
the  high  school  group.  Findings  showed  that  the  majority  of 
both  of  these  groups  were  married  and  that  vexy  few  in 
either  of  these  groups  had  attempted  any  further  regular 

15/  Lillian  G.  Carroll.  ”A  Follow-up  Study  of  a Group  of 
Special  Class  Girls  and  a Group  of  High  School  Girls  Matched 
for  Socio-Economic  Status,”  unpublished  Master1 s Thesis, 

Clark  University,  1947. 
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schooling.  Both  groups  averaged  the  same  "present  wage" 

% 

and  the  same  number  of  Jobs  held.  The  high  school  girls 
exceeded  in  the  proportion  who  had  worked,  since  ninety- five 
per  cent  of  them  had  been  employed  as  compared  to  slightly 
more  than  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  special  class  girls. 
The  high  school  girls  had  known  shorter  periods  of  idleness, 
had  remained  on  the  job  for  a greater  length  of  time,  had 
received  better  general  wages  and  had  shown  more  law-abiding 
characteristics.  The  writer  concluded  that  the  mentally 
handicapped  girls  had  "shown  rather  successful  attempts  to 
earn  their  livings,  adjust  in  the  community  and  organize 
respectable  homes." 

Another  study  which  was  confined  to  girls  was  that  by 


Stecke  ho  followed  one  hundred  mentally  defective  girls 
who  had  formerly  attended  special  classes  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Public  Schools.  Nineteen  were  found  to  be  employed 
outside  the  home  at  the  time  of  the  study  which  was  ten 
years  after  these  girls  had  left  school.  Twenty- two  had 
married,  seven  had  illegitimate  children,  and  five  had  been 
committed  to  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 

A Controversial  Study.-  A recent  study  in  this  field 
is  one  which  has  caused  widespread  comment  and  controversy. 


Beginning  an  experiment  in  Chicago  in  1935  Schmidt  proposed 

16/  la. I . Steckel,  "A  Follow-up  of  Mentally  Defective  Girls." 
Tournal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  Vol.IV,  1934,  pp. 112-115. 

17/  Bernardino  Schmidt,  "Changes  in  Behavior  of  Originally 
Feebleminded  Children,"  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children, Vol. 
XIV,  December,  1947,  pp.  167-173. 
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to  investigate  the  results  of  participation  in  a school 
environment  "planned  to  decrease  nervous  tensions,  remove 
emotional  blockings,  further  social  interaction,  and  develop 
self-confidence  and  a sense  of  personal  worth."  The  subjects 
were  322  boys  and  girls  whose  intelligence  quotients  ranged 
from  twenty- seven  to  sixty-nine  with  a median  slightly  above 
fifty-one  and  whose  chronological  ages  were  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  years.  They  came  from  homes  whose  socio- 
economic levels  ranged  from  the  very  lowest  to  the  very 
highest  in  the  city.  There  was  a ratio  of  two  to  one  of 
girls  to  boys  in  the  study  which  was  explained  in  that  three 
of  the  five  special  centers  used  in  the  experiment  were  for 
girls  and  the  other  two  were  coeducational.  The  group  was 
considered  to  be  representative  of  adolescent  children  class- 
ifiable as  feebleminded.  In  the  experimental  centers  254 
children  were  placed  and  the  remaining  sixty-eight  were 
assigned  to  control  centers  and  were  paired  with  the  same 
number  selected  from  the  total  experimental  group  and  matched 
for  chronological  age,  intelligence  quotients,  number  of 
years  of  school  experience,  socio-economic  status,  composite 
achievement,  and  sex. 

The  experimental  program,  set  up  in  three  special  cen- 
ters in  elementary  school  buildings,  continued  for  eight 
years  and  emphasized  the  improvement  in  physical  and  social 
well-being,  in  fundamental  skills  and  in  work  and  study 
habits.  It  made  extensive  use  of  visual  and  audial  aids 
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and  of  the  usually  accepted  progressive  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  curriculum  in  the  control  centers  paralleled  that 
of  the  regular  elementary  school,  but  at  an  extremely  slow 
rate. 

Continuous  evaluation  of  the  programs  was  made  during 
the  three  years  while  the  pupils  were  in  school  and  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  they  had  left  the  special  centers. 
Tests,  retests,  records,  interviews,  and  observations  served 
as  a basis  for  the  evaluation  which  was  completed  in  1943. 

The  findings  revealed  that  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
experimental  group  had  completed  a regular  four^year  high 
school  course;  eighty- three  and  four- tenths  per  cent  were 
regularly  employed,  one- third  of  them  in  skilled  occupations 
and  another  third  in  clerical  positions.  Out  of  a maximal 
employable  period  of  five  years,  the  average  duration  of 
their  jobs  was  three  and  one-half  years;  the  average  weekly 
wage  for  this  group  was  thirty- two  dollars.  Retests  of 
intelligence  showed  a median  gain  in  intelligence  quotients 
of  forty  and  seven- tenths  points  at  the  end  of  the  study 
and  only  seven  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the  group  were 
then  classifiable  as  feebleminded.  There  was  but  one  court 
charge  in  the  out-of-school  period. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  control  group  were  employed 
at  some  time  in  the  post- school  period  with  an  average  dura- 
tion of  three  months.  The  median  weekly  wage  of  the  control 
group  was  $8.75  as  compared  to  $27.13  for  the  experimental 
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group.  Uhile  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  experimental  group 

% 

continued  schooling  beyond  special  class,  none  of  the  control 
group  did.  All  the  jobs  of  the  latter  group  were  in  un- 
skilled occupations.  On  intelligence  retests  the  mean  IQ 
change  was  three  and  six-tenths  points  for  this  group. 

Schmidt  points  out  that,  while  the  school  environment 
was  a controlled  variable  in  this  investigation,  the  presence 
of  uncontrolled  factors  such  as  relationships  to  other  per- 
sonalities in  the  environment  must  have  influenced  the 
changes  in  behavior.  She  recommends  further  research  to 
determine  the  specific  factors  or  combination  of  factors  in 
the  educational  program  which  contributed  to  its  success. 

Summary  of  the  Chapter 

The  research  reviewed  in  this  chapter  extends  from  1921, 
when  Wooley  and  Hart  studied  203  boys  and  girls  who  had  at- 
tended special  classes  in  Cincinnati,  to  1947  when  Schmidt 
reported  the  results  of  an  experimental  program  for  special 
class  children  of  low  mentality  as  conducted  in  Chicago. 

The  studies  include  one  that  is  national  in  scope,  one 
that  is  state-wide,  one  in  a Canadian  city  and  fourteen  in 
communities  of  various  sizes  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  all  concerned  with  mentally  handicapped  individuals  who 
have  been  educated  in  special  classes;  they  seek  to  discover 
what  adjustments  these  people  make  when  they  face  life  in 
the  adult  world.  Personal  interview  was  used  in  most  of 
these  investigations.  Three  were  limited  to  girls,  three 
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to  boys,  but  most  of  the. research  reported  findings  on  both 
sexes. 

There  is  evidence  of  agreement  in  these  studies  that 
many  of  the  mentally  handicapped  made  satisfactory  adjust- 
ments vocationally,  that  nearly  all  of  them  sought  their 
own  jobs,  knew  many  idle  periods,  and  eventually  found  work 
at  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  work  for  which  little  prepara- 
tion was  needed.  Data  regarding  social  adjustments  indicate 
that  these  people  experienced  considerable  social  conflict 
but  that  they  were  not  necessarily  characterized  by  delin- 
quency. 

In  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  investigator  there 
is  repeated  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  mentally  handi- 
capped require  careful  supervision  in  their  initial  efforts 
to  succeed  vocationally.  Even  the  earliest  studies  suggest 
"after  care"  and  later  ones  mention  placement  and  follow-up: 
the  more  recent  recommend  definite  guidance  procedures  as 
a necessity  for  good  adjustment  on  the  part  of  these  individ- 
uals. 

The  study  conducted  in  the  Chicago  schools  should 
stimulate  much  thinking  about  the  training  to  be  offered 
these  children  in  special  classes.  It  is  significant  that 
the  methods  of  teaching  described  by  Schmidt  seem  to  be  very 
little  different  from  those  practiced  by  good  teachers  in 
special  classes  of  many  systems. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  OP  THE  INVESTIGATION 

To  obtain  the  answers  to  the  questions  pertinent  to 
this  study  two  instruments  were  devised:  one,  a scale  by 
which  the  practices  of  the  various  school  systems  were  to 
be  rated  and  the  other,  a questionnaire  to  be  used  in  per- 
sonal interviews  with  the  young  people  whose  adjustments 
to  adult  life  were  to  be  determined.  Both  of  these  in- 
struments will  be  described  in  detail  in  this  chapter. 

Developing  the  Rating  Scale  for  Evaluating  Special  Education 
In  order  to  gather  data  as  objective  as  possible  con- 
cerning the  standards  and  practices  of  the  schools  in  the 
study  it  was  necessary  to  find  an  instrument  valid  for  the 
purpose.  Rating  helps  to  make  judgments  objective  and  is 
a recognized  method  of  obtaining  data  for  research.  As 

u 

explained  by  Whitney,  rating  scales  "deal  with  differences 
in  quality  among  the  characteristics  of  the  entity,"  He 
states  that  in  a rating  scale  a series  of  samples  of  the 
thing  to  be  rated  is  arranged  from  lowest  or  poorest  to 
highest  or  best  in  quality. 

1 / Frederick  L.  Whitney,  The  Elements  of  Research.  New  York: 
Prentice-Hall  Company,  1946,  p.  155. 
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Discussion  of  Rating  Scales,-  The  construction  of 
rating  scales  is  described  by  Good,  Barr,  and  Scates  in 
the  following  way: 

The  problems  of  constructing  rating  scales  are  primarily 
the  difficulty  of  securing  satisfactory  categories, 
and  of  setting  up  criteria  by  which  the  satisfactoriness 
of  the  scale  may  be  carefully  determined.  One  must  have 
categories  that  possess  approximately  the  same  signifi- 
cance to  all  who  will  use  the  rating  scale  and  this  is 
not  easy  to  attain.  Further,  the  categories  must  fit 
together  into  a satisfactory  pattern  so  that,  when 
taken  together,  they  will  afford  an  adequate  picture. 

3/ 

Symonds,  in  a discussion  of  these  scales,  advises 
that  the  divisions  be  as  finely  discriminating  as  possible, 
but  that  economy  in  time  and  effort  must  be  considered.  He 
recommends  the  use  of  clearly  defined  points  on  the  scale 
as  a means  of  procuring  more  objective  and,  hence,  more 
reliable  ratings. 

Ho  rating  scale  for  use  in  special  classes  could  be 
found  by  the  investigator  and  the  building  of  such  an  in- 
strument, therefore,  became  part  of  the  problem.  The  scale 
which  was  finally  used  was  adapted  from  "A  Scale  for  Rating 
Elementary  Sohool  Practice”  of  the  University  of  the  State 

i/ 

of  Hew  York. 


£/  Carter  V.  Good,  A.S.  Barr,  and  Douglas  E.  Scates,  The 
Methodology  of  Educational  Research.  Hew  Yo rk:D. Apple ton- 
Century  Company,  Inc,,  1936,  pp. 424-429 . 

3 / Percival  Symonds,  Diagnosing  Personality  and  Conduct. 
Hew  York:  D. Apple ton- Century  Company, Inc. , 1931, pp. 83-§6. 

4 / University  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  A Scale  for  Rating 
Elementary  School  Practices,  Albany,  Hew  York,  1§36,  15  pp. 
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Description  of  the  Hating  Scale  Used  in  This  Survey. - 
The  items  of  this  scale  represent  a concept  or  element  of 
practice,  desirable  or  undesirable,  to  be  found  in  special 
class  education  of  the  mentally  handicapped.  The  steps  are 
defined  in  terms  of  procedure  that  may  be  observed  or  of 
information  that  may  be  obtained  from  teachers,  principals 
or  executives  or  from  examination  of  the  records.  The  three 
points  of  the  scale  are: 

(1)  Absence  of  or  a very  slight  degree  of  the  pro- 
cedure, practice  or  condition  considered  as  best 
fitted  to  special  education 

(2)  Some  progress,  though  limited,  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  condition  or  practice  considered  best 

(3)  A high  degree  of  realization  of  the  goals  of 
special  education  for  the  mentally  handicapped 

The  fundamental  features  considered  in  this  scale  are 
placed  in  four  categories:  (a)  organization  and  administra- 
tion, (b)  classroom  procedures,  (c)  supplies  and  equipment, 

(d)  relationships. 

Listed  under  the  first  category  are: 

Supervision 

Placement 

Housing 

Teaching  force 

Provision  for  education  after  legal  school  age 

Curriculum 

Provision  for  advance  or  "promotions” 

Availability  of  Special  Services 
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The  second  category  includes: 


Programs 

Plans 

Origins  of  activity 
Pupils*  use  of  time 
First-hand  experiences 
Nature  and  use  of  drill 
Development  of  special  abilities 
Attention  to  social  growth 
Health  and  safety 

Training  in  the  domestic  and  industrial  arts 

Vocational  guidance  procedures 

Records 

Supplies  and  Equipment  are  concerned  with  the  following: 
Text-books 

Exhibits  and  displays 
Visual  and  auditory  aids 
Appearance  of  workshop 
Classroom  library 

Facilities  for  class  and  school  experiences 

Items  under  Relationships  are: 

Pupil-pupil  relationships 
Attitudes  of  pupils  toward  school  work 
Respect  for  property  rights 
Rapport  between  teacher  and  pupils 
Association  of  the  mentally  handicapped  with  other 
groups 

Cooperation  between  special  classes  and  members  of 
the  school  staff 

Cooperation  between  special  education  and  community 
agencies 

Each  of  these  elements  is  accompanied  with  a statement 
describing  the  conditions  accepted  as  best.  It  is  then 
broken  down  into  the  three  steps  of  the  scale,  ranging  from 
lowest  to  highest  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  scale  show  dis- 
crimination. As  an  illustration  of  this,  - an  item  under 
Classroom  Methods  and  Procedures  appears  as  follows: 
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First-hand  Experiences-  Mentally  handicapped  children 
learn  chiefly  through  manipulation  and  active 
participation 


learning  consists 
largely  of  memori- 
zation and  mastery 
of  subject  matter 


k 


Some  first-hand  expe- 
riences are  provided. 
Mostly  vi carious. Mas- 
tery and  memorization 
enriched  by  use  of 
experiences  outside 
of  the  classroom 


L 
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Teaching  provides 
a maximum  of 
first-hand  expe- 
riences. Visual 
aids  and  other 
vicarious  expe- 
riences supple- 
ment actual  ex- 
periences. Trips 
are  carefully 
planned. 


In  a preliminary  tryout  of  the  rating  scale  it  was 
revealed  that  there  was  need  for  refinement.  Some  of  the 


steps  in  the  scale  needed  clarification  and  the  directions 
for  its  use  required  simplification.  It  was  felt  that  more 
acourate  ratings  might  be  made  if  values  were  ascribed  for 
points  half-way  between  the  steps;  this  suggestion  led  to 
the  decision  to  mark  on  a continuum  and  allow  for  a spread 
of  ratings.  To  allow  for  economy  in  time  and  effort,  a 
scoring  sheet  was  planned.  A copy  of  the  scale,  directions 
for  its  use  and  a sample  scoring  sheet  are  filed  as  exhibits 
in  the  appendix  of  this  dissertation. 

Steps  in  the  Validation  of  the  Rating  Scale.-  As  it 
had  been  necessary  to  refer  to  statements  of  leaders  in  the 
field  in  order  to  formulate  the  items  of  the  scale  and  to 
determine  the  discriminating  steps,  so  now  it  became  necessary 
to  seek  expert  opinion  in  attempts  to  validate  the  scale 
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empirically.  Dr.  Elise  E.  Martens,  Chief,  Department  of 
Exceptional  Children  and  Youth,  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington,  D.C.  read  it  and  offered  constructive 
criticisms  as  did  Dr.  Helen  Blair  Sullivan,  Dr.  Howard  L. 
Kingsley  and  Dr.  William  C.  Kvaraceus  of  Boston  University. 
The  directors  of  special  education  in  the  cities  of  the 
study  rated  the  schools  under  their  supervision  and  offered 
comments.  Only  the  items  for  which  there  was  unanimity  of 
agreement  among  these  people  were  retained  in  the  scale. 

It  was  discovered  at  this  point  that  some  of  the  data 
sought  were  not  available  in  all  the  school  systems.  The 
cost  per  pupil  of  education  in  special  classes  was  one  item 
for  which  the  data  could  not  be  supplied  in  every  city  and 
the  item  was  omitted  from  the  final  form  of  the  scale. 

In  the  light  of  the  comments  offered  the  scale  was 
revised  and  used  once  more.  This  time,  in  one  of  the  cities 
a supervisor  and  four  principals  who  had  had  experience  in 
several  of  the  special  classes  of  the  system  rated  special 
education  as  it  was  practiced  in  that  city  in  1947  and  as 
it  had  been  practiced  in  the  period  from  1931-1946.  Without 
consultation  among  them  there  was  noticeable  evidence  of 
agreement  in  the  ratings. 
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The  Rating  Scale  in  Use 

With  the  permission  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  each  of  the  systems,  the  investigator  visited  special 
classes  in  each  of  the  six  cities  during  the  spring  of  1947. 

By  consultation  with  the  supervisor  most  closely  connected 
with  education  of  the  mentally  handicapped  some  of  the  items 
on  the  scale  could  he  rated.  Discussions  with  principals 
and  teachers  led  to  the  answers  to  other  items,  hut  many 
could  he  answered  only  hy  means  of  classroom  observation. 

School  visits.-  To  get  a view  of  special  education 
for  these  children  that  would  he  as  complete  as  possible, 
schools  in  various  sections  of  the  cities  and  at  each  level 
of  the  organization  were  visited.  In  some  instances,  this 
required  several  days  of  visiting,  for  in  most  of  the  systems, 
classes  were  found  at  primary,  intermediate  and  advanced 
levels. 

Care  was  taken  to  provide  for  prompt  oheoking  of  the 
items  on  the  scale.  This  could  he  done  at  once  in  cases 
of  conference  or  in  consulting  the  records,  hut  items  ant- - 
swered  as  the  result  of  the  classroom  observations  were 
checked  immediately  after  the  visit. 

Without  exception  the  school  personnel  was  highly  eo- 
operative  and  apparently  welcomed  the  investigation.  lit- 
erature describing  the  various  practices,  results  of  research 
in  the  department  conducted  hy  some  of  the  systems,  curriculum 
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plans  being  projected  for  use,  requirements  for  certification 
in  the  cities  where  certificates  were  granted,  were  presented 
to  the  visitor  and  offered  objective  evidence  for  some  of 
the  data.  Invitations  to  style  shows,  exhibits,  and  other 
exercises  were  accepted  by  the  investigator  and  these  activ- 
ities also  provided  the  means  of  answering  some  of  the  items 
more  objectively. 

Change  of  Plan  for  Using  the  Scale.-  Several  serious 
difficulties  were  encountered  which  disclosed  that  the  use 
of  the  scale  as  originally  planned  was  impractical.  As 
first  proposed  these  schools  were  to  be  rated  and  their 
degree  of  excellence  determined  by  their  places  on  the  scale. 
The  out-of- school  adjustments  would  then  be  compared  at  each 
level  on  the  scale.  The  results  would  indicate  to  what  ex- 
tent high  levels  of  practice  and  procedure  would  result  in 
good  adjustments.  In  the  practical  situation  of  using  the 
scale  for  this  purpose,  it  became  evident  that  this  would 
not  be  justified. 

The  individuals  whose  adjustments  were  to  be  studied 
had  left  school  over  a period  beginning  in  1936  and  extending 
through  1946;  their  training  in  special  classes  had  begun 
in  some  oases  about  1930.  The  investigator's  rating  would 
be  for  1947.  Many  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  intervening 
years.  Broken  continuity  in  administration  had  occurred; 
in  one  city  a director  of  special  education  had  recently  been 
appointed  for  the  first  time;  in  another,  this  office  had  been 
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suspended  for  a few  years  as  an  economy  measure  and  then  re- 
instated.  Equipment  and  supplies  had  known  fluctuations  in 
quality  and  in  quantity  during  the  period.  Teaching  shortages 
were  affecting  the  rating  of  the  teaching  force  in  each  city 
in  1947. 

The  Revised  Plan.-  Thus,  it  was  evident  that  the  ratings 
of  the  investigator  would  not  reflect  the  status  of  the  system 
as  it  had  actually  been  during  the  full  time  that  these  young 
people  had  been  in  school.  It  appeared  that  a more  valuable 
procedure  would  be  to  determine  what  adjustments  had  been 
made  by  the  youth  in  the  different  groups  and  then  by  noting 
the  presence  or  absence  of  elements  of  practice,  attempt  to 
discover  whether  or  not  a causal  relationship  tends  to  exist 
between  the  factors  in  the  various  programs  and  the  success 
of  the  adjustments. 

The  Questionnaire  for  Use  in  the  Follow-up 

The  next  matter  for  consideration  was  the  problem  of  gath- 
ering valid  data  from  a group  of  mentally  retarded  people.  It 
is  probable  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  means  of  personal  in- 
terviews as  those  individuals  are  limited  in  the  ability  to 
read  and  interpret  correctly  items  on  a written  questionnaire. 

Discussion  of  the  Interview  Technique.-  An  interview  for 

research  purposes  cannot  be  a haphazard  affair  or  just  a 

5/ 

pleasant  meeting.  Good,  Barr  and  Scates  assert  that,  "all 
of  the  interviewer's  work  must  be  done  with  a plan.  He  must 
5/  Good,  Barr,  and  Scates,  0£.  cit. , p.  339. 
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have  decided  in  advance  just  what  information  is  necessary 

% 

to  draw  conclusions  that  will  satisfy  his  principal  purpose 
in  making  the  study." 

SJ 

Koos  considers  the  oral  interview  "dominantly  valid" 
and  worthwhile.  As  criteria  for  the  appraisal  of  question- 
naires he  mentions  the  willingness  and  the  ability  of  the 
persons  approached  to  make  reliable  answers.  He  stresses 
the  need  for  careful  validation  of  the  questionnaire. 

To  insure  uniform  procedure  in  obtaining  the  data  through 
the  personal  interviews  a questionnaire  was  devised.  The 
questionnaire  form  provides  space  for  checking  items  con- 
cemed  with  general  information,  vocational  adjustments  and 
social  adjustment. 

Description  of  the  Questionnaire  Used  in  This  Study. - 
Most  of  the  items  on  the  general  information  sheet  may  be 
answered  by  reference  to  the  school  records.  They  include: 

Chronological  age 

Intelligence  quotient 

Date  and  reason  for  school  leaving 

Age  and  grade  level  of  achievement  at  school  leaving 

Length  of  time  in  special  class 

Humber  of  siblings  in  special  class 

The  questions  regarding  vocational  adjustments  are 
adapted  from  the  "Occupational  Follow-Up  and  Adjustment 
Service  Plan"  of  the  national  Association  of  Secondary 

6/  Leonard  V.  fcoos,  The  Questionnaire  in  Education,  A 
Critique  and  Manual.  Hew  York: Macmillan  Company,  1928,  p.  99. 
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Principals.  Data  are  to  be  recorded  as  to  the  following: 

Employment  status 
Job  title 

Average  weekly  pay 

Employer’s  name  and  address 

Method  of  getting  present  job 

Humber  of  hours  at  work  each  week 

Previous  jobs  held  and  reason  for  leaving 

Length  of  time  idle  before  first  job  was  obtained 

For  the  unemployed  there  are  questions  as  to  ways  in 

which  they  had  attempted  to  find  work.  These  are  listed: 

Contacted  friends 
Contacted  relatives 
Contacted  school  officials 
Answered  newspaper  advertisements 
Visited  employment  agencies 
nothing 

Other  (explain) 

A form  for  employer  interview  inquires  into  work  per- 
formed, wages  received,  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his 
job  and  to  his  fellow  employees.  These  are  arranged  for 
ease  in  checking. 

The  social  adjustment  sheet  of  the  questionnaire  seeks 
data  as  to: 

Persons  with  Whom  Living 
Socio-Economic  Conditions  of  the  Home 
Economic  Status 
Marital  Status 

Delinquency  Records  - as  juveniles  and  as  adults 
leisure  Time  Activities 


y Edward  Landry  and  Associates,  The  Occupational  Follow-up 
and  Adjustment  Service  Plan,  Revised  Edition!  Washington, 
D.d. : National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
1941,  118  pp. 
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For  ease  in  checking,  possibilities  for  answers  are 
enumerated  under  each  of  the  general  topics.  Under  Economic 
Status  are: 

1.  Supporting  self  and  contributing  to  others 

2.  Self-supporting 

3.  Partially  self-supporting 

4.  Dependent  of  family 

5.  Dependent  on  Community  Help 

The  questionnaire  in  its  original  form  was  tried  out 
on  a group  of  twelve  mentally  handicapped  youth  who  had  former 
ly  attended  special  class  but  who  were  not  to  be  included 
in  the  study.  This  procedure  disclosed  that  more  detailed 
questions  were  necessary  to  glean  pertinent  data  in  regard 
to  leisure  time  activities.  This  part  of  the  questionnaire 
was  revised  to  allow  for  refinement  of  some  of  the  data. 

The  final  form  listed  the  activities  in  detail.  Inquiry 
was  made  as  to  hobbies,  club  membership,  sports,  favorite 
radio  programs,  and  interest  in  reading.  The  hobbies  listed 
crafts,  fishing,  hunting,  bicycling,  camera,  collecting  items, 
gardening,  drawing,  music  and  games.  Attendance  at  the 
following  were  to  be  checked  thus: 

Church 

less  than  once  a week  - once  a week  - more  than  once 
a week 

Movies 

less  then  once  a week  - once  a week  -more  than  once 
a week 

Dancing 

less  than  once  a week  - once  a week  - more  than  once 
a week 
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A copy  of  the  questionnaire  in  its  revised  form  may  "be 
found  in  the  appendix  of  this  research. 

Procedures  in  the  Use  of  the  Questionnaire.-  Having 
compiled  the  questionnaire  blanks,  the  next  step  was  to  pre- 
pare for  the  personal  interviews.  This  required  careful 
planning.  In  each  community,  addresses  were  checked  in 
city  and  telephone  directories  and  on  a map  of  each  city 
addresses  were  located.  Visits  were  made  in  the  same  sec- 
tion as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  day.  It  became  evident 
that  the  random  sampling  had  resulted  in  widespread  loca- 
tions covering  most  parts  of  each  city. 

Personal  Interviews.-  Many  times  a telephone  call 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  an  interview,  but  many  more  times 
no  telephone  was  available  and  repeated  calls  to  the  homes 
were  necessary.  When  the  individual  being  sought  had  moved, 
clues  as  to  the  new  address  were  sometimes  offered  by 
neighbors.  Every  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  members  of 
the  groups  without  resorting  to  the  extra  names  in  the 
sampling,  but  in  every  city  names  on  the  surplus  list  had 
to  be  inoluded.  In  two  cities  four  per  cent  of  the  names 
of  those  finally  interviewed  appeared  on  the  surplus  list; 
in  two  others,  eight  per  cent;  and  in  three  other  groups, 
twelve,  sixteen,  and  twenty  per  cent , respectively.  In  this 
way  slightly  more  than  eleven  per  cent  of  the  entire  group 
were  those  from  the  surplus  list. 
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Identifying  herself  as  one  who  was  interested  in  those 
who  had  attended  special  class  at  some  time  and  offering 
evidence  that  she  had  the  approval  of  the  department  of 
education,  the  writer  personally  visited  the  homes  of  One 
hundred  seventy-five  hoys  and  one  hundred  seventy-five  girls 
in  the  six  cities  in  the  survey.  She  explained  her  desire 
to  ask  questions  about  their  work  and  about  what  they  liked 
to  do  best  in  their  spare  time.  In  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  cases  she  was  cordially  received;  in  no  instance  was  the 
desired  information  refused  or  withheld. 

Attitude  of  Those  in  the  Survey.-  The  attitude  of 
the  people  concerned  was  most  cooperative;  several  were 
frankly  curious  about  the  object  of  the  visit,  some  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  interest  in  their  work;  the  large 
majority  of  those  interviewed  answered  the  questions  willing- 
ly and  unhesitatingly,  apparently  unaware  that  there  might 
be  any  underlying  purpose  in  the  questioning.  In  many  cases, 
other  members  of  the  family  were  present  and  anxious  to  be 
helpful;  in  only  one  of  the  more  than  three  hundred  fifty 
homes  visited  did  a parent  object  to  the  inquiry;  in  this 
instance  the  young  lady  being  questioned  quietly  explained 
that  her  answers  "might  help  some  other  girl  at  State  Street 
Sohool  to  get  a good  job  like  mine." 

Repeatedly  the  investigator  met  help  of  the  most  sur- 
prising and  generous  sort.  Employers  were  extremely  kind: 
busy  personnel  managers  in  department  stores  and  in  large 
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factories,  housekeepers  in  hotels,  owners  of  small  stores, 
managers  of  variety  stores,  theatre  managers,  owners  of  fill- 
ing stations,  head  porters,  assistant  superintendents  in 
hospitals,  and,  in  two  cases,  clerks  in  departments  of  the 
city  governments  graciously  replied  to  the  questions.  In 
every  city  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  employers  were 
interviewed  personally  or  hy  telephone  conversation  or  re- 
plied to  the  questionnaire  "by  mail. 

Police  officials,  probation  officers, judges  and  clerks 
of  juvenile  courts  were  of  great  assistance,  for  through 
their  help  the  delinquency  records  and  police  court  data 
were  obtained.  In  some  cities  the  investigator  was  allowed 
to  check  the  files  herself,  while  in  others  the  clerks 
checked  the  files  for  the  names  that  were  listed  in  the  in- 
vestigation for  that  city.  These  data  were  concerned  with 
the  type  of  offense  charged,  the  number  of  offenses  recorded, 
the  age  at  time  of  the  offense  and  the  disposal  of  the  case 
as  by  probation,  fine  or  sentence. 

Through  the  personal  interviews  it  became  evident  that 
for  those  who  had  been  out  of  school  three  years  or  more,  it 
appeared  very  difficult  to  remember  their  various  jobs,  the 
sequence  in  which  they  had  been  held  or  the  reasons  for  leav- 
ing. Because  of  this  apparent  inability  to  give  reliable 
answers  to  these  questions,  it  was  decided  to  omit  these  data 
from  the  study. 
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In  an  effort  to  validate 


Validating  the  Questionnaire.- 

% 

the  questionnaire,  the  answers  of  the  youth  who  were  employed, 
were  checked  with  the  answers  of  their  employers  as  to  Job 
title  and  wages.  In  approximately  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
the  cases  there  was  agreement  as  to  these  items.  In  only 
one  instance  was  a completely  incorrect  place  of  employment 
given;  a girl  claimed  to  he  working  in  one  of  the  larger  and 
more  exclusive  stores  of  the  city  when  she  actually  worked 
in  a small  variety  store.  Two  young  men  described  themselves 
as  truck  drivers  while  their  employers  said  they  were  helpers 
on  a truck.  A girl  reported  that  she  was  a dressmaker's 
helper  and  that  her  salary  was  thirty- five  dollars  a week, 
but  her  employer  said  that  she  was  hired  to  clean  the  prem- 
ises and  stated  a much  lower  weekly  wage. 

Several  of  the  young  men  who  were  in  military  service 
in  the  summer  of  1947,  when  these  visits  took  place,  were 
interviewed  while  at  home  on  furlough.  Each  one  expressed 
pleasure  in  his  status  and  some  of  them  displayed  a certain 
pride  in  their  apparent  ability  to  compare  favorably  with 
their  comrades  in  service.  Eighty  per  cent  of  this  group 
stated  that  they  intended  to  remain  in  service  for  several 
years. 

The  questions  as  to  leisure  time  activities  elicited 
repeated  responses  such  as,  "Oh,  I don't  read  very  much  but 
I do  like  the  Comics,"  and  a collection  of  these  was  often 
indicated.  In  some  cases  where  reading  was  claimed  as  a 
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pastime,  inquiry  from  the  visitor  as  to  whether  hooks, 
magazines  or  papers  were  used  would  bring  forth  evidence 
that  the  fact  was  such,  for  many  of  the  pocket  size  books 
of  current  interest  were  shown  or  some  of  the  popular  maga- 
zines were  offered.  One  young  colored  boy  stated  his  in- 
terest in  negro  history  and  conversed  surprisingly  well  on 
the  subject.  He  displayed  a small  collection  of  well  worn 
books  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a former  teacher  and 
reported  that  the  librarian  at  the  public  library  had  helped 
him  to  select  many  of  the  books  which  interested  him.  The 
investigator  sought  confirmation  of  this  statement  at  the 
library  and  found  that  it  was  true. 

While  the  young  man  claimed  to  prefer  radio  programs 
of  the  variety  type,  the  housewives  of  the  group  favored 
the  "soap  operas,"  and  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  those 
who  stated  this  interest  were  listening  to  one  of  these 
programs  at  the  time  of  the  visit  to  their  homes.  A small 
number, about  fifteen  per  cent, named  a long  list  of "good 
stories"  that  they  listen  to  daily  and  answered  casual  ques- 
tions about  the  characters  in  a way  that  indicated  a deep 
interest  in  the  "stories." 

Many  of  the  young  women  seemed  to  feel  pleasure  in 
their  ability  to  sew,  embroider,  knit  or  crochet.  Some 
had  made  articles  of  their  own  clothing,  children's  clothing, 
curtains,  and  other  accessories  for  the  home  and  voluntarily 
exhibited  them.  Remarks  that  they  had  learned  to  do  such 
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work  while  in  special  class  were  by  no  means  rare. 

% 

Attempts  to  validate  other  items  on  this  part  of  the 
questionnaire  were  made  by  asking  to  see  some  of  the  records, 
jewelry,  pictures  or  other  articles  collected  when  the  replies 
mentioned  such  things.  Evidences  of  an  interest  in  garden- 
ing, canning,  or  handcraft  were  proudly  displayed  again  and 
again.  Some  of  those  few  who  professed  pleasure  in  hunting 
or  fishing  offered  snapshots  of  themselves  with  the  results 
of  their  endeavors.  Some  who  claimed  to  be  club  members 
showed  their  membership  cards  or  receipts  for  dues. 

More  than  a few  times  when  the  investigator  questioned 
a young  woman,  "Just  what  was  your  reason  for  leaving  school 
when  you  did  ?"  the  reply  was,  "Because  I was  pregnant." 

This  checked  with  the  school  records  and  offered  further  in- 
dication of  the  validity  of  the  data. 

In  a few  of  the  cases  where  the  individual  was  in  a 
corrective  institution  that  information  was  given  by  a parent 
or  sibling  and  was  checked  either  from  school  or  police 
records.  In  one  such  case  the  mother  stated  that  she  did 
not  know  her  daughter's  whereabouts,  but  assumed  that  she 
was  "locked  up  again  as  usual"  and  this  proved  to  be  true. 

One  grandmother  told  the  story  of  her  grandson's  waywardness, 
but  took  care  to  point  out  his  good  qualities,  also,  and  to 
take  the  investigator  "up  to  the  attic  to  see  all  the  repair- 
ing he  has  done  up  there  for  me."  No  instance  occurred 
where  false  information  was  given  when  the  person  sought  was 
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in  a corrective  institution  but  in  two  cases  where  the  in- 
dividual was  in  an  institution  for  the  feebleminded,  the 
report  was  not  accurate  as  the  individual's  whereabouts  was 
given  as  a "hospital"  with  the  inference  that  it  was  a phys- 
ical illness  that  kept  him  from  home.  Reference  to  the 
school  record  gave  the  correct  data. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  considerable  care  was  taken 
in  attempting  to  validate  this  instrument.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  determine  that  the  questions  were  actually  understood 
by  the  interviewee,  and  that  the  responses  were  well  founded 
and  correctly  interpreted  by  the  investigator. 

Establishing  the  Reliability  of  the  Questionnaire. - 
Though  validity  is  conceived  as  encompassing  reliability, 
it  was  planned  to  determine  the  reliability  of  this  in- 
strument by  means  of  the  split- halves  technique.  After  the 
data  had  been  gathered,  four  of  the  items  were  selected  for 
this  purpose.  These  items  deal  with  factual  data  in  which 
affirmative  or  negative  responses  were  made  and  refer  to: 

(a)  siblings  in  special  class 

(b)  leaving  school  at  legal  school  age  limit 

(c)  living  in  own  household 

(d)  employed  by  a relative. 

The  questionnaires  were  first  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
the  interviews  had  taken  place;  they  were  then  placed  alter- 
nately in  one  of  two  piles,  the  odd-numbered  sheets  in  one 
pile  and  the  other  even-numbered  ones  in  the  other  pile. 

Using  the  Spearman-Brown  formula  for  estimating  reliability 
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from  the  two  comparable  halves,  the  coefficients  of  relia- 
bility were;  .91,  .96,  .92,  and  .95.  These  coefficients 
establish  the  reliability  of  the  instrument. 

Determining  the  Socio-Economic  Status  of  the  Homes 

The  reason  for  gathering  data  on  the  home  conditions 
was  that  they  might  be  used  in  interpreting  the  findings  in 
regard  to  social  adjustments.  It  was  expected  that  such 
data  might  throw  some  light  on  the  delinquency  data  and 
that  of  leisure  time  activities. 

Description  of  the  Instrument  Used.-  The  Sim's  Score 
Card  was  devised  to  measure  socio-economic  status.  Answers 
to  questions  regarding  home  conditions  are  checked.  Credits 
are  assigned  to  each  of  the  replies  on  the  Score  Card  and 
total  credits  are  converted  by  using  a table,  into  scores 
which  can  then  be  interpreted  as  representing  a definite 
percentile  and  suggested  rating  level.  The  levels  range 
through  eleven  steps  from  "indeterminately  high"  to  "in- 
determinately low." 

Reliability  and  Validity  of  This  Instrument.-  The 
correlation  between  two  groups  of  siblings  for  the  questions 
on  the  score  card  was  found  to  be  .95  * .01  thus  establish- 
ing satisfactory  reliability  for  the  Score  Card.  The 
validity  was  determined  by  selecting  two  groups  that  were 
obviously  of  different  levels  and  administering  the  questions 
on  the  Score  Card.  The  results  completely  differentiated 
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8/ 

between  the  groups.  Although  the  author  gives  no  coefficient 
of  validity,  he  states  that  the  results  "completely  separate 
these  two  contrasted  groups,  and  thus  afford  further  justifi- 
cation of  our  confidence  in  its  validity." 

This  instrument  adapted  itself  well  to  the  kind  of 
survey  in  this  study  and  it  was  used  to  determine  the  socio- 
economic status  of  the  individuals  in  the  population.  The 
writer  did,  however,  feel  that  the  Sim's  Score  Card  offers 
no  record  of  the  atmosphere  of  neatness,  thrift,  and  pleasant 
comfort  of  some  of  the  homes  nor  of  the  uncleanliness,  sordid- 
ness, and  disagreeable,  unhygienic  clutter  of  others  which 
she  visited. 

The  Statistical  Plan  of  the  Study 
Whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  critical  ratios  were 
determined  so  that  they  might  serve  as  a basis  from  which  to 
draw  generalizations  and  conclusions. 

Determining  the  Differences  Among  the  Groups  Studied.- 

2/ 

In  a discussion  of  interpreting  differences,  Lindquist 
states: 

We  are  very  often  uniquely  interested  in  testing 
the  hypothesis  that  the  two  populations  sampled  are 
alike  in  the  trait  measured  or  that  the  true  difference 
is  zero.  This  hypothesis  (that  the  true  difference  is 
zero)  is  known  as  the  "null"  hypothesis. 

8/  Vemer  M.  Sims,  The  Measurement  of  Socio-Ec onomi c Status. 
Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  SchooT^ublishing  Company,  1928, 
p.  29. 

9 / E.F.  Lindquist,  A First  Course  in  Statistics.  Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1942,  p.T?30. 
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When  the  null  hypothesis  may  he  rejected  at  a high 
level  of  confidence,  we  say  that  the  difference  is 
"statistically  significant".  . . . When  we  say  that  a 
difference  is  significant  we  mean  that  it  is  too  large 
to  he  reasonably  attributed  to  chance  (sampling  error) 
and  that  we  are  highly  confident  (or  "practically  cer- 
tain") that  the  two  populations  differ  in  the  trait 
measured. 

The  significance  of  the  difference  depends  upon  its 
"significance  ratio"  which  is  the  ratio  between  an  obtained 
difference  and  its  estimated  standard  error.  The  "critical 
value"  which  the  significance  ratio  must  exceed  in  order 
that  the  difference  be  termed  "significant"  depends  upon 
the  level  of  significance  to  be  employed. 

Formulas  Used.-  Some  of  the  data  in  this  study  were 
treated  by  making  comparisons  of  the  means  and  in  such 
cases  the  following  formula  was  used: 


Other  data  dealt  with  percentages  and  were  compared  as  to 
proportions  by  means  of  a similar  formula,  - Pg 


wherein 


S.E.diff 


where  S.E.  diff.  equals 


with  p equal  to  percentage  and  q equal  to  1-p 
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The  Level  of  Significance.-  The  level  of  significance 

utilized  in  this  stucly  is  the  "one  per  cent  level"  or  2,576 

times  its  standard  error  in  a normal  distribution.  Concern- 

10/ 

ing  this  Mills  states: 

If  a given  difference  between  hypothetical  and 
observed  values  would  occur  as  a result  of  chance  only 
1 time  out  of  100,  or  less  frequently,  we  may  say  that 
the  difference  is  significant.  This  means  that  the 
results  are  not  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  we  have 
set  up.  If  the  discrepancy  between  theory  and  observa- 
tion might  occur  more  frequently  than  1 time  out  of 
a hundred  solely  because  of  the  play  of  chance,  we 
may  say  that  the  difference  is  not  clearly  significant. 
The  results  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis. 

The  value  of  T (the  difference  between  the  hypothetical 
value  and  the  observed  mean,  in  units  of  the  standard 
error  of  the  mean)  corresponding  to  a probability  of 
1/100  is  2,576,  One  hundredth  part  of  the  area  under 
the  normal  curve  lies  at  a distance  from  the  mean,  on 
the  x-axis,  of  2,576  standards  deviations  or  more. 
Accordingly,  tests  of  significance  may  be  applied 
with  direct  reference  to  T,  interpreted  as  a normal 
deviate  (i.e,,  as  a deviation  from  the  mean  of  a 
normal  distribution  expressed  in  units  of  the  standard 
deviation).  A value  of  T of  2,576  or  more  indicates 
a significant  difference,  while  a value  less  than  2,576 
indicates  that  the  results  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  hypothesis  in  question. 


It  is  common  practice  in  recent  educational  and  psy- 
chological research  to  use  the  one  per  cent  or  two  per  cent 
level  of  significance.  Since  the  data  in  this  investigation 
refer  to  human  beings  characterized  by  many  differences  the 
"one  per  cent  level"  was  selected.  Because  of  the  size  of 
the  sample  and  the  precision  of  the  interview  technique  the 
one  per  cent  level  was  considered  sufficiently  rigid. 

lo/  Frederick  6.  Mills,  Statistical  Methods.  Hew  York: Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1940,  p • 471 . 
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Summary  of  the  Chapter 

* 

A rating  scale,  with  directions  for  its  use,  was  devised 
for  purposes  of  this  investigation.  It  was  adapted  in  part 
from  "A  Scale  for  Sating  Elementary  School  Practices”  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Hew  York.  Visits  were  made  to 
classes  at  different  grade  levels  and  in  various  sections 
of  each  of  the  six  cities  in  the  survey.  Items  on  the  scale 
were  checked  through  questioning  and  observation.  Each 
member  of  the  school  personnel  whom  the  investigator  met 
extended  cooperation  in  a generous  manner. 

Difficulties  arose  which  caused  a change  of  plan  for 
the  use  of  the  scale  and  it  was  decided  that  the  schools 
would  not  be  given  a rating  on  the  scale,  but  that  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  desirable  practices  and  procedures  would 
be  checked  as  listed  on  the  scale  and  the  differences  in  the 
systems  noted  in  this  way. 

A Questionnaire  was  constructed  for  use  in  personal 
interviews  and  careful  efforts  were  made  to  establish  the 
validity  of  the  data  obtained  through  its  use.  The  reliabil- 
ity of  this  instrument  was  determined  by  means  of  the  split- 
halves  technique,  using  the  Spearman-Brown  formula, and  the 
coefficient  of  correlation  was  above  *90  for  each  of  the  four 
items  selected  for  this  technique. 

The  interviews  were  time-consuming  but  valuable  for 
the  purpose  of  this  survey.  The  attitude  of  all  people 
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concerned  was  most  helpful;  the  individuals  whose  adjustments 

* 

were  investigated  answered  willingly  and  in  no  case  was  the 
information  refused.  Employers  were  interviewed  and  found 
to  be  thoroughly  cooperative. 

The  Sim's  Score  Card  was  used  to  determine  the  socio- 
economic status  of  the  homes.  It  was  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose  and  helped  to  make  the  ratings  objective. 

All  the  data  collected  were  filed  separately  as  to 
groups  in  preparation  for  tabulation  and  analysis.  Chapter 
Pour  presents  the  data  in  detail. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  DATA 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  DATA 

To  depict  olearly  the  after-school  adjustments  of  these 
young  people  the  data  collected  hy  means  of  the  personal  in- 
terviews have  been  studied  intensively  and  subjected  to  sta- 
tistical treatment.  Analysis  by  sex  and  by  total  group  for 
each  of  the  seven  groups  in  the  investigation  serves  as  a 
basis  for  comparisons  among  the  groups.  As  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  procedures  the  one  per  cent  level  of  significance 
is  the  level  selected  for  this  study  and  therefore  a critical 
ratio  of  2,576  indicates  a difference  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered statistically  significant. 

Determining  the  Degree  to  Which  the  Groups  Are  Comparable 

If  comparisons  among  these  groups  are  justified,  the 
individuals  of  one  group  must  not  differ  significantly  from 
those  in  the  other  groups  in  intelligence  quotient,  chrono- 
logical age,  duration  of  time  spent  in  special  class  or  in 

length  of  time  since  school  leaving.  If  they  are  equated 

A 

in  regard  to  these  factors  the  observed  differences  in  their 
adjustments  will  be  attributable  to  other  variables  and  not 
to  any  of  these  four  factors. 

Data  related  to  intelligence  quotients.-  Upon  entry 
into  a special  class  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  Test 
of  Intelligence  was  administered  to  each  boy  and  girl  in  the 
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study  and  the  resulting  intelligence  quotients  as  listed  on 
the  cumulative  records  are  used  in  this  study.  Table  I re- 
ports that  in  a frequency  distribution  of  these  scores  the 
range  is  from  fifty- two  to  eighty-seven;  the  bulk  for  all 
groups  lies  in  the  interval  from  sixty- five  to  seventy-nine; 
ten  scores  of  the  350  lie  between  eighty-five  and  eighty-nine 
and  nine  scores  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  between  fifty 
and  fifty-four.  Hot  all  groups  reach  the  upper  level  in  this 
distribution  as  Group  E does  not  include  any  score  exceeding 
seventy-nine  nor  do  the  scores  of  Group  B or  E exceed  eighty- 
four  though  each  of  the  other  four  groups  do  so. 

Calculation  of  the  means  from  this  distribution  indicates 
that  the  intelligence  quotients  are  highest  for  Group  A and 
lowest  for  Group  B when  total  groups  are  considered;  Group  A 
has  the  highest  mean  for  boys  and  Group  C for  girls.  The 
mean  for  the  entire  group  of  350  is  69.25,  while  that  for 
all  boys  is  69.69,  and  for  all  girls  is  68.80.  A statistical 
comparison  of  the  means  for  all  boys  with  that  for  all  girls 
results  in  a critical  ratio  of  1.039  which  shows  no  signifi- 
cant difference  in  sex. 

As  reported  in  Table  II  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  intelligence  quotients  when  boys  are  compared  to 
boys,  or  girls  to  girls  in  the  various  groups.  There  is, 
however,  a marked  trend  toward  significance  in  the  difference 
between  Dotal  Group  A and  Total  Group  B where  the  critical 
ratio  is  2.51. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS 
OF  THE  350  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  SEVEN  GROUPS  OF  THE 
STOUT -BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Mean 

S.E. 

Critical  Ratios 

a 

Groups 

No. 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A-  Boys 

25 

72.6 

1.77 

2.02 

1.06 

.43 

1.78 

1.95 

1.48 

Girls 

25 

70.0 

1.39 

1.31 

.39 

.78 

.44 

.70 

1.20 

Total 

50 

71.3 

1.14 

2.51 

.519 

.90 

1.61 

1.90 

1.86 

B-  Boys 

25 

67.8 

1.60 

1.12 

1.34 

.28 

.30 

.65 

Girls 

25 

67.4 

1.41 

1.63 

.34 

.71 

.60 

.95 

Total 

50 

67.6 

.933 

2.09 

1.28 

.76 

.68 

.55 

C-  Boys 

25 

70.2 

1.41 

.41 

.91 

.96 

.49 

Girls 

25 

70.8 

1.53 

1.23 

.77 

1.05 

1.46 

Total 

50 

70.5 

1.04 

.46 

1.17 

1.42 

1.41 

D-  Boys 

25 

71.2 

1.97 

1.17 

1.20 

.81 

Girls 

25 

68.2 

1.84 

.32 

.17 

.25 

Total 

50 

69.7 

1.36 

.57 

.73 

.83 

E-  Boys 

25 

68.4 

1.37 

0.00 

.40 

Girls 

25 

69.0 

1.76 

.18 

• 60 

Total 

50 

68.7 

1.12 

.11 

.21 

F-  Bovs 

25 

68.4 

1.22 

.42 

Girls 

25 

68.6 

1.42 

.47 

Total 

50 

68.5 

.94 

.70 

G-  Boys 

25 

69.2 

1.47 

Girls 

25 

67.6 

1.56 

Total 

50 

68.4 

1.07 

All  Groups 

C.R 

. 1.039  in 

favor 

of  boys. 

Boys 

175 

69.69 

.587 

Girls 

175 

68.80 

.598 

Total 

350 

69.25 

.417 

reading  back  to  the  means  which  appear  in  the  second  column. 
Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  comparisons,  this  technique 
is  used  throughout  the  study. 
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Comparisons  of  the  Chronological  Ages.-  The  cumulative 
records  in  the  various  school  systems  yield  the  date  of  "birth 
for  each  person  and  from  these  the  ages  on  July  1,  1947,  the 
date  on  which  the  investigation  began,  were  determined  for 
each  individual  in  the  sample*  Five  of  these  youth  had  died 
before  the  beginning  of  the  study  and  as  this  was  considered 
significant,  their  names  were  retained.  Data  in  Table  III 
exclude  these  deceased  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a boy  and 
the  other  three,  girls,  and  show  no  significant  differences 
in  any  of  the  comparisons  either  for  community  or  for  sex. 

The  chronological  ages  of  the  boys  are  slightly  higher  than 
those  for  the  girls.  The  mean  age  for  the  entire  group  is 
21*40;  the  oldest  boys  are  in  Group  F and  the  youngest  in 
Group  E;  the  oldest  girls  are  in  Group  D and  the  youngest  in 
Group  F.  The  range  is  from  slightly  over  sixteen  years  to 
approximately  twenty-nine  years. 

Comparisons  of  time  spent  in  special  class.-  The  dura- 
tion of  time  spent  in  special  class  by  the  people  in  the 
sample  ranges  from  seven  months  to  eight  years  and  one  month. 
A comparison  of  the  means  shows  that  those  for  Group  F are 
lowest  for  boys,  for  girls  and  for  total  group;  those  for 
Group  A are  highest  for  boys  and  for  Group  C highest  for 
girls.  Table  IV  records  these  data  and  shows  that  no  sig- 
nificant difference  is  to  be  noted  in  comparing  the  groups 
as  to  length  of  time  which  was  spent  by  these  people  in 
special  class.  The  mean  time  in  special  class  for  175  boys 
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TABLE  III 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES  OF  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES  OF  345 
PERSONS  IN  THE  STUDY  WHO  WERE  ALIVE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
INVESTIGATION -BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

No. 

Mean 

"SIX  5~" 

D E 

F 

G 

A-  Boys 

25 

22.0 

.520  1.452 

.691 

1.442  1.566 

.099 

.584 

Girls 

25 

21.12 

.576  .307 

.605 

1.977  1.039 

.894 

.158 

Total 

50 

21.56 

.364  .706 

.933 

1.303  .214 

.508 

.295 

B-  Boys 

25 

21.04 

.408 

.636 

.124  .339 

1.413 

.635 

Girls 

25 

21.36 

.528 

.954 

1.763  .805 

1.257 

.139 

Total 

50 

21.20 

.336 

.278 

.731  .397 

.130 

.348 

C-  Boys 

24 

21.5 

.502 

.764  .916 

.732 

.025 

Girls 

25 

20.64 

.540 

2.406  1.596 

.291 

.767 

Total 

49 

21.06 

.374 

.462  .616 

.372 

.578 

D-  Boys 

25 

20.96 

.499 

.210 

1.418 

.693 

Girls 

24 

22.83 

.645 

.775 

2.296 

.170 

Total 

49 

20.79 

.449 

.983 

.779 

.965 

E-  Boys 

25 

20.80 

.576 

1.522 

.839 

Girls 

24 

22.08 

.722 

1.853 

.894 

Total 

49 

21.43 

.471 

.253 

.063 

F-  Boys 

25 

22.08 

.613 

.634 

Girls 

24 

20.42 

.530 

1.053 

Total 

49 

21.27 

.422 

.199 

G-  Boys 

25 

21.52 

.636 

Girls 

24 

21.25 

.583 

Total 

49 

21.39 

.431 

All 

Groups 

Boys  174 
Girls  171 
Total  345 


21.42  .213 
21.38  .228 
21.40  .157 


Range  16.25  - 28.75 
C.R.  .242  in  favor  of  boys 


in  the  entire  sample  is  4*3  years  and  for  175  girls,  4.17, 
with  a critical  ratio  of  .0914.  The  average  time  spent  was 
slightly  more  than  four  years  for  all  groups. 


Data  concerning  length  of  time  since  school  leaving. - 
At  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  oldest  among  those  con- 
cerned had  been  out  of  school  for  ten  years,  having  left  in 
1937  and  the  youngest  had  been  out  of  school  one  year,  having 
left  in  1946.  Four  youth  were  still  enrolled  in  school  in 
July,  1947;  they  included  one  girl  in  Group  C,  one  boy  in 
Group  D and  a boy  and  a girl  in  Group  E,  all  of  whom  were 
attending  regular  classes.  These  are  not  included  in  Table  V 
which  reports  on  the  remaining  346  of  the  sample.  The  mean 
length  of  time  out  of  school  for  all  boys  who  had  left  is 
5.74  years  and  for  girls,  5.40  years  disclosing  a slight 
difference  of  no  statistical  significance  in  favor  of  the 
boys.  Group  F had  been  out  of  school  for  the  shortest  length 
of  time  and  when  the  girls  of  this  group  are  compared  with 
the  girls  of  Group  G who  had  been  out  the  greatest  length  of 
time,  the  critical  ratio, (2.44)  is  high,  though  not  signifi- 
cant. In  all  other  comparisons,  the  differences  are  not 
greater  than  those  that  may  be  attributed  to  chance. 

Data  Concerned  with  Educational  Adjustments 
Since  no  differences  of  statistical  significance  are 
noted  in  relation  to  the  factors  in  the  foregoing  discussion, 
other  factors  must  be  explored  in  determining  the  causation 


of  observed  differences  in  adjustments  of  these  individuals. 
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.TABLE  IV 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  DURATION  OF  TIME  SPENT 
IN  SPECIAL  CLASS  BY  350  INDIVIDUALS-  BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

Mean 

S.E. 

B C 

F 

A-Boys 

4.33 

.360 

.225  .084 

1.202 

1.185 

1.465 

.442 

Girls 

4.25 

.326 

. 385  . 252 

.541 

.085 

1.739 

.083 

Total 

4.29 

.241 

.116  .233 

.474 

.732 

2.273 

.365 

B-Boys 

4.21 

.394 

.160 

.908 

.857 

1.116 

.216 

Girls 

4.45 

.408 

.591 

.096 

.302 

1.917 

.445 

Total 

4.33 

.247 

.310 

.583 

.841 

2.372 

.481 

C-Boys 

4.29 

.308 

1.212 

1.206 

1.519 

.888 

Girls 

4.13 

.348 

.774 

.329 

1.416 

.016 

Total 

4.21 

.231 

.241 

.498 

2.067 

.124 

D-  Boys 

3.74 

.334 

.168 

.021 

.903 

Girls 

4.50 

.328 

.446 

.023 

.600 

Total 

4.13 

.238 

.246 

1.769 

.122 

E-  Boys 

3.81 

.252 

.339 

.855 

Girls 

4.  29 

.338 

1.800 

.160 

Total 

4.  05 

.223 

1.565 

.379 

F-  Boys 

3.69 

.248 

.119 

Girls 

3.49 

.290 

1.572 

Total 

3.59 

.191 

1.939 

G-  Boys  4.13 

.274 

Girls 

4.21 

.354 

Total 

4.17 

.224 

All  Groups 

Range 

.7  to  8 

.1  yrs< 

ft 

Boys 

4.30 

.115 

C.R.  .0914  in 

favor  of  boys 

Girls 

4.19 

.132 

Total 

4.11 

.088 

TABLE  V 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  YEARS 
SINCE  SCHOOL  LEAVING  OF  546  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HAD  LEFT  SCHOOL 

BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical  Ratios 

Grouns 

No.Mean 

S . E . 

B 

E 

A-Boys 

25 

6.46 

.494 

1.71 

.978 

1.24 

1.08 

1.79 

.988 

Girls 

25 

4.70 

.486 

.654 

.889 

.838 

.941 

.144 

1.08 

Total 

50 

5.58 

.344 

.394 

.385 

.394 

.828 

1.336 

.540 

B-Boys 

25 

5.33 

• 426 

.809 

.299 

1.65 

.223 

1.20 

Girls 

25 

5.18 

.550 

.215 

.111 

.141 

2.02 

.408 

Total 

50 

5.38 

.374 

.741 

.000 

.385 

.878 

.892 

C-Boys 

25 

5.62 

.429 

.430 

.217 

.943 

.692 

Girls 

2* 

5.32 

.500 

.088 

.394 

2.34 

.235 

Total 

49 

5.78 

.390 

.756 

1.195 

1.677 

.146 

D-Boys 

24 

5.50 

.594 

.211 

.395 

.848 

Girls 

25 

5.26 

.462 

.280 

2.34 

.330 

Total 

49 

5.38 

.374 

.385 

•.878 

.892 

E-Boys 

24 

5.67 

.540 

.766 

.685 

Girls 

24 

5.08 

.445 

2.100 

.587 

Total 

48 

5.42 

.323 

.323 

1.329 

F-Boys 

25 

5.18 

.525 

1.29 

Girls 

25 

3.74 

•454 

2.44 

Total 

50 

4.94 

.333 

1.80 

G-Boys 

25 

6.22 

.606 

Girls 

25 

5.50 

.560 

Total 

50 

2.74 

.387 

All  Groups 

Boys  173  5.74 
Girls  173  5.40 
Total  346  5.50 


C.R.  1.23 

.207 

.184 

.141 


in  favor  of  boys 
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A definite  limitation  of 


Grade  Level  of  Achievement. - 
this  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  common  measure  was  used 
in  the  various  school  systems  to  determine  the  grade  level 
of  achievement  of  these  pupils  at  school  leaving.  In  some 
systems  the  records  were  based  on  teacher  judgment,  in  others, 
on  the  results  of  standardized  achievement  tests  and  in  still 
others,  on  teacher  judgment  for  those  who  left  in  the  early 
years  of  the  study  and  on  standardized  tests  in  the  more  recent 
years.  The  data  as  checked  from  the  files  in  the  various  com- 
munities, are  presented  in  the  form  of  a frequency  distribu- 
tion in  Table  VI,  but  critical  ratios  are  not  reported  because 
of  the  lack  of  uniform  measure.  It  appears  from  the  table 
that,  of  the  346  pupils  who  had  left  school,  fifty- two  or 
slightly  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  were  credited  with  academic 
achievement  beyond  Grade  Five  level  when  they  completed  their 
formal  education.  About  the  same  number,  fifty- three,  had 
failed  to  achieve  up  to  Grade  Three  level,  while  the  largest 
number,  one  hundred,  or  approximately  twenty-eight  per  cent 
of  all  the  groups  were  classified  as  fourth  grade  pupils. 

Attendance  at  school  beyond  legal  school  age.-  Data 
gathered  from  the  school  records  indicate  that  a large  per- 
centage of  the  individuals  in  this  study  left  school  upon 
attaining  legal  school  age.  As  presented  in  Table  VII, 
eighty- four  percent  of  the  entire  sample  remained  in  school 
less  than  one  month  after  the  time  when  they  were  legally 
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TABLE  VII 

CRITICAL  RATIOS  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  LESS  THAN  ONE  MONTH 
BEYOND  LEGAL  SCHOOL  AGE  FOR  350  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  SEVEN 
GROUPS  OF  THE  S3UDYGBY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


a 

Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

No, 

ft  P|  Si Eft 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A-Boys 

25 

72  .090 

1.034 

1.000 

.323 

1.441 

3.111 

.323 

Girls 

25 

96  .039 

.597 

2.449 

1.446 

1.053 

0.000 

1.798 

Total 

50 

84  .052 

.580 

1.013 

.519 

.580 

2.500 

.759 

B-Boys 

25 

84  .073 

.370 

.714 

.408 

2.192 

.714 

Girls 

25 

92  .054 

1.950 

.879 

.471 

.597 

1.237 

Total 

50 

88  .046 

1.579 

1.096 

0.000 

2.000 

1.333 

C-Boys 

25 

80  .080 

.342 

.777 

1.250 

.342 

Girls 

25 

72  .090 

.690 

1.441 

2.449 

.677 

Total 

50 

76  .060 

.482 

1.579 

3.347 

.238 

D-  Boys 

25 

76  .085 

1.121 

2.823 

0.000 

Girls 

25 

84  .073 

.408 

1.446 

.370 

Total 

50 

60  .057 

1.096 

3.000 

.328 

E-  Boys 

25 

88  .065 

1.121 

1.846 

Girls 

25 

88  .065 

1.053 

.777 

Total 

50 

88  .046 

2.000 

1.333 

F-  Boys 

25 

100  .000 

2.823 

Girls 

25 

96  .039 

1.928 

Total 

50 

98  .020 

3.226 

G-  Boys 

25 

76  .085 

Girls 

25 

80  .080 

Total 

50 

78  .059 

All  Groups 

C. 

R.  1.316 

in  favor  of  girls 

Boys 17 5 

82  .029 

Girls 175 

87  .025 

Total  350 

84  .020 

a Direction  of  the  difference  must  be  determined  by  reading 


back  to  the  proportion  in  the  second  caption  column. 
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allowed  to  leave;  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  girls  and 
eighty- two  per  cent  of  all  the  hoys  are  in  this  category. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  hoys  in  Group  F and  ninety-six 
per  cent  of  the  girls  in  Group  A and  also  of  the  girls  in 
Group  P are  among  the  early  leavers. 

Further  analysis  of  these  data  shows  that  among  the 
groups  there  are  differences  in  this  practice  that  are 
statistically  significant.  When  hoys  of  Group  P are  com- 
pared with  hoys  of  Group  A,  the  critical  ratio  is  3.111; 
when  the  same  hoys  are  compared  with  those  of  Group  D and 
of  Group  G,  the  ratio  is  2%  823  in  both  cases.  Significant 
differences  are  also  found  when  total  Group  P is  compared 
with  total  Group  G,  with  total  Group  D or  with  total  Group 
C,  the  respective  ratios  being  3.226,  3.000  and  3.347  in 
favor  of  Group  P;  that  is,  there  is  a negligible  amount  of 
chance  that  differences  as  large  as  those  obtained  would 
arise,  as  a matter  of  chance.  It  is  concluded  that  Group  P 
pupils  tend  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  reach  legal 
school  age,  while  pupils  of  some  of  the  other  systems  tend 
to  remain  after  that  time. 

About  nine  per  cent  of  the  350  people  in  the  investiga- 
tion continued  in  school  for  a period  of  at  least  ten  months 
after  they  had  reached  the  age  at  which  they  are  legally 
allowed  to  leave.  Table  VIII  discloses  a significant  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  males  when  the  boys  of  all  groups  are 
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TABLE  VIII 


CRITICAL  RATIOS  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  TEN  MONTHS  OR  MORE 
BEYOND  LEGAL  SCHOOL  AGE  FOR  350  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  SEVEN 
GROUPS  OF  THE  STUDS' -BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

la 

* r/ 

S.E. 

78  C 

D 

E 

F 

5 

A-  Boys 

25 

20 

.080 

1.237  .370 

.370 

1.237 

2.50 

0.000 

Girls 

25 

0 

.000 

1.481  1.481 

1.026 

1.481 

0.00 

1.026 

Total 

50 

10 

.042 

.351  .323 

0.000 

.351 

2.381 

.323 

B-  Boys 

25 

6 

.054 

.879 

.879 

0.000 

1.481 

1.237 

Girls 

25 

8 

.054 

0.000 

.597 

0.000 

1.481 

.597 

Total 

50 

8 

.038 

.667 

.351 

0.000 

2.105 

.667 

C-  Boys 

25 

16 

.073 

0.000 

.879 

2.192 

.370 

Girls 

25 

8 

.054 

.597 

0.000 

1.481 

.597 

Total 

50 

12 

.046 

.323 

.667 

2.553 

0.000 

D-  Boys 

25 

16 

.073 

.879 

2.192 

.370 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

.597 

1.026 

0.000 

Total 

50 

10 

.042 

.351 

2.381 

.323 

E-  Boys 

25 

8 

.054 

1.481 

1.237 

Girls 

25 

8 

.054 

1.481 

.597 

Total 

50 

8 

.038 

2.105 

.667 

F-  Boys 

25 

0 

.000 

2.500 

Girls 

25 

0 

.000 

1.026 

Total 

50 

0 

.000 

2.553 

G-  Boys 

25 

20 

.080 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

Total 

50 

12 

.046 

All  Groups 

C . R.  2.  i 

667  in  favor  of  boys 

Boys  175 

13 

.025 

Girls  i 

175 

5 

.016 

Total  : 

350 

9 

.015 
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compared  with  the  girls  as  the  critical  ratio  is  2,667.  The 
proportions  of  hoys  and  of  girls  in  Groups  B and  E who  re- 
mained in  school  at  least  ten  months  after  legal  school  age 
are  identical.  A degree  of  difference  close  to  significance 
is  noted  in  comparisons  of  Group  F with  Group  C and  with 
Group  G,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  critical  ratio  is  2.553, 

Reasons  for  school  leaving.-  The  preponderance  of  the 
numbers  of  those  who  leave  school  as  soon  as  allowed  to  do  so 
gives  rise  to  the  question  as  to  why  they  leave.  This  study 
reveals  that  the  most  common  response  to  this  question  as 
checked  from  school  records,  is  "economic  reasons"  or  " to 
help  at  home."  Some  of  the  systems  follow  the  practice  of 
dropping  the  pupil  from  enrollment  and  giving  as  a reason 
"overage".  As  such  a policy  may  directly  affect  the  academic 
or  social  growth  of  some  of  these  mentally  handicapped  people, 
the  data  appear  worthy  of  analysis  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  practiced  in  these  school  systems. 

Tables  IX  and  X are  concerned  with  the  reasons  most  commonly 
given  and  Table  XI  with  the  numbers  in  the  several  groups 
who  left  school  because  they  were  recommended  for  care  in 
corrective  institutions. 

A study  of  these  tables  reveals  that  there  is  no  sex 
difference  that  is  significant  among  those  who  left  for 
economic  reasons  or  who  were  "dropped"  for  being  "overage". 
Group  E as  reported  in  Table  IX  has  the  largest  proportion 
(eighty  per  cent)  of  those  who  leave  for  economic  reasons 
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TABLE  IX 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  PROPORTIONS  OF  350 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  SEVEN  COMMUNITIES  WHO  LEFT  SCHOOL  FOR  ECONOMIC 
REASONS -BY  SEX  AND  BY  COMMUNITY 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

No. 

P. 

S.E. 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A-  Boys 

25 

64 

.096 

3.125 

.580 

1.752 

1.667 

0.000 

0.000 

Girls 

25 

60 

.098 

.571 

2.074 

.571 

1.231 

.593 

.902 

Total 

50 

62 

.069 

2.449 

2.041 

1.633 

2.022 

.417 

.632 

B-  Boys 

25 

24 

.085 

2.137 

1.231 

5.357 

3.125 

3.125 

Girls 

25 

52 

.100 

1.460 

0.000 

1.832 

1.168 

1.492 

Total 

50 

38 

.069 

.408 

.816 

4.719 

2.917 

3.158 

C-  Boys  25 

52 

.100 

1.143 

2.581 

.870 

.870 

Girls 

25 

32 

.093 

2.137 

3.492 

2.748 

3.101 

Total 

50 

42 

.070 

.404 

4.222 

2.414 

2.709 

D-  Boys 

25 

40 

.098 

3.934 

3.212 

3.212 

Girls 

25 

52 

.100 

1.852 

1.168 

1.492 

Total 

50 

46 

.070 

3.778 

2.067 

2.292 

E-  Boys 

25 

84 

.073 

1.667 

1.667 

Girls 

25 

76 

.085 

, 

.635 

.323 

Total 

50 

80 

.057 

1.591 

1.379 

F-  Boys 

25 

64 

.096 

0.000 

Girls 

25 

68 

.093 

.310 

Total 

50 

66 

.067 

.202 

G-  Boys 

25 

64 

.096 

Girls 

25 

72 

.090 

Total 

50 

68 

.066 

All  Groups 

C.R. 

.566  : 

In  favor 

of  girls 

Boys 

175 

56 

.038 

Girls 

175 

59 

.037 

Total 

350 

57 

.031 
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'TABLE  X 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  PROPORTIONS  OF  350 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  SEVEN  COMMUNITIES  WHO  LEFT  SCHOOL 
BECAUSE  THEY  WERE  OYER  AGE -BY  SEX  AND  BY  COMMUNITY 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups  No* 

F7 

S • 

B C 

D 

E 

G^ 

A-  Boys  25 

20 

.080 

2.853  .342 

.370 

1.798 

0.000 

1.237 

Girls  25 

20 

.080 

.976  .667 

.777 

1.237 

.777 

1.798 

Total  50 

20 

.057 

2.667  .714 

.800 

2.121 

.519 

2.121 

B-  Boys  25 

56 

.099 

1.692 

3.252 

4.096 

2.835 

4.248 

Girls  25 

32 

.093 

.310 

1.770 

2.222 

1.770 

2.772 

Total  50 

44 

.070 

1.915 

3.529 

4.872 

3.218 

4.872 

C-  Boys  25 

24 

.085 

.714 

2.128 

.342 

1.600 

Girls  25 

28 

.090 

1.441 

1.905 

1.441 

2.449 

Total  50 

26 

.062 

1.519 

2.  817 

1.235 

2.817 

D-  Boys  25 

16 

.073 

1.446 

.370 

.879 

Girls  25 

12 

.065 

.476 

0.000 

1.052 

Total  50 

14 

.049 

1.333 

.282 

1.333 

E-  Boys  25 

4 

.039 

1.798 

.597 

Girls  25 

8 

.054 

.471 

.597 

Total  50 

6 

.034 

1.587 

0.000 

F-  Boys  25 

20 

.080 

1.237 

Girls  25 

12 

.065 

1.052 

Total  50 

16 

.052 

1.587 

G-  Boys  25 

8 

.054 

Girls  25 

4 

.039 

Total  50 

6 

.034 

All  Groups 

C.R.  .132  in  favor  of  boys 

Boys  175 

20 

.030 

Girls  175 

17 

.028 

Total  350 

18 

.021 
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ancL  Group  B the  smallest  proportion  f thirty- eight  per  cent) 
with  a substantially  high  significance  in  the  differences, 
since  the  critical  ratio  is  4.719  for  total  groups.  When 
the  boys  of  B Group  are  compared  with  those  of  A,  E,  F or  G 
Groups,  the  critical  ratios  denote  differences  that  are 
statistically  significant.  This  is  also  true  when  Total  B 
Group  is  compared  with  the  total  in  E,  F,  or  G Groups,  and 
when  girls  in  0 Group  are  compared  with  those  in  E,P,  or  G 
Groups.  We  may  conclude,  then,  fewer  pupils  in  Groups  B, 

C,  and  D than  in  other  groups  leave  school  for  economic 
reasons. 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  Group  B were  dropped  as  "overage", 
while  six  per  cent  of  Group  E and  of  Group  G left  for  this 
reason.  Differences  that  are  statistically  significant  are 
to  be  noted  in  comparing  Group  B with  each  of  the  other 
groups  in  this  respect.  Group  B pupils  appear  to  be  dropped 
from  the  records  at  legal  age  in  greater  proportion  than  are 
pupils  in  other  groups.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
this  difference  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact 
that,  "to  go  to  work"  and  "overage"  may  have  been  used  as 
practically  synonymous  in  some  systems  in  the  study.  The 
data  in  Table  X refer  only  to  those  pupils  whose  cards  were 
definitely  marked  "dropped,-  overage." 

Each  community  had  at  least  one  pupil  who  was  recommended 
for  care  in  a corrective  institution  before  school  leaving 
age.  The  data  are  presented  in  Table  XI  and  offer  evidence 
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STABLE  XL 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  PROPORTIONS  OF  350  INDIVIDUALS 
IN  SEVEN  COMMUNITIES  WHO  LEFT  SCHOOL  BECAUSE  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
CARE  IN  CORRECTIVE  INSTIUJTIONS-BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

No. 

P. 

S .E. 

B 

C D 

E 

F 

G 

A-  Boys 

25 

0 

.000 

2.192 

1.026  1.481 

1.026 

1.026 

1.846 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

1.026 

1.026  1.026 

0.000 

.597 

0.000 

Total 

50 

2 

.020 

1.395 

0.000  .588 

.588 

1.026 

1.395 

B-  Boys 

25 

16 

.073 

1.446  .879 

1.446 

1.446 

.408 

Girls 

25 

0 

.000 

0.000  .000 

1.026 

1.481 

1.026 

Total 

50 

8 

.038 

1.395  .851 

.851 

.392 

0.000 

C-  Boys 

25 

4 

.039 

.597 

0.000 

0.000 

1.053 

Girls 

25 

0 

.000 

.000 

1.026 

1.481 

1.026 

Total 

50 

2 

.020 

.588 

.588 

1.026 

1.355 

D-  Boys 

25 

8 

.054 

.597 

.597 

.471 

Girls 

25 

0 

.000 

1.026 

1.481 

1.026 

Total 

50 

4 

.028 

0.000 

.454 

.851 

E-  Boys 

25 

4 

.039 

0.000 

1.053 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

.597 

0.000 

Total 

50 

4 

.028 

.454 

.851 

F-  Boys 

25 

4 

.039 

1.053 

Girls 

25 

8 

.054 

.597 

Total 

50 

6 

.034 

.597 

G-  Boys 

25 

12 

.065 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

Total 

50 

8 

.038 

All  Groups 

C 

.R.  1.739  in 

favor 

of  boys 

Boys 

175 

7 

.019 

Girls  : 

175 

3 

.013 

Total  : 

350 

5 

.012 
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that  five  per  cent  of  all  groups  is  in  this  classification. 
Groups  A and  C had  the  smallest  proportions  rated  in  this 
manner;  Groups  B and  G had  the  largest  proportions;  comparisons 
of  the  differences  disclosed  no  statistical  significance. 

A critical  ratio  of  1.739  in  favor  of  the  hoys  indicates  that 
no  significant  difference  exists  in  a comparison  of  the  sexes 
regarding  those  recommended  for  care  in  corrective  institu- 
tions while  of  school  age. 

Some  systems  arrange  for  "graduation”  and  award  a 
certificate  based  on  chronological  age,  attendance,  and 
a "passing  report  card  average  in  academic  and  special 
subjects  as  checked  in  the  school  files;  approximately 
five  per  cent  left  for  this  reason. 

Other  reasons  for  leaving  include  two  per  cent  of 
the  girls  who  left  to  be  married,  three  per  cent  of 
total  group  who  left  the  public  school  system  and  about 
two  per  cent  who  were  sent  to  institutions  for  the 
feebleminded.  Six  per  cent  of  these  young  people, 
equally  distributed  among  the  groups,  left  school 
because  of  poor  health;  in  this  number  were  twenty-one 
persons,  four  of  whom  are  boys  and  seventeen  of  whom 
are  girls. 

Recapitulation.-  A review  of  the  findings  in  relation 
to  data  obtained  from  the  school  records  reveals  the  following: 
(1)  the  groups  are  equated  in  relation  to  factors  of  intelli- 
gence, chronological  age,  time  spent  in  special  class,  and 
duration  of  time  since  school  leaving;  (2)  roughly  measured, 
the  largest  numbers  in  each  group  averaged  approximately 
Grade  Pour  level  of  achievement  upon  completion  of  their 
formal  education;  (3)  girls  in  the  various  groups  tend  to 
leave  school  within  one  month  after  reaching  legal  school  age 
to  a greater  extent  than  do  the  boys;  (4)  pupils  in  Group  P 
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leave  school  at  legal  school  age  while  D,  C,  and  G pupils 
tend  to  remain  longer;  (5)  statistical  differences  exist  in 
the  various  systems  when  reasons  for  school  leaving  are  stud- 
ied; (6)  no  significant  difference  is  noted  in  a comparison 
of  those  in  each  system  who  are  recommended  for  care  in 
corrective  institutions  before  they  reach  the  legal  school 
age. 


Data  Concerned  with  Economic  Status 

As  a means  of  gaining  further  insight  into  the  adult 
adjustments  of  these  mentally  handicapped  individuals,  the 
data  pertaining  to  their  socio-economic  background  were  care- 
fully studied. 

Socio-Economic  Status  of  the  homes.-  The  Sims  Score 
Card  is  the  instrument  used  in  appraising  the  home  environ- 
ment of  these  people;  it  provides  for  scores  at  eleven  levels. 
Data  in  this  study  reveal  that  the  numbers  included  in  the 
upper  levels  of  this  measure  are  too  small  for  statistical 
analysis  and  they  have,  therefore,  been  grouped  into  one 
category, which, for  purposes  of  this  study,  is  termed  "medium 
high  and  above."  Those  homes  designated  on  the  score  card 
as  "medium"  are  classified  by  the  same  term,  but  those  rated 
at  the  levels  below  medium  on  the  Sims  Card  are  grouped  to- 
gether and  encompassed  in  the  term  "medium  low  and  below"  in 
this  investigation.  Tables  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV  present  the 
data  in  these  classifications. 
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TABLE  XII 

CRITICAL  RATIOS  OF  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  TWENTY-FOUR 
HOMES  RATED  AS  ABOVE  MEDIUM  ON  THE  SIMS  SCORE  CARD-  BY 

COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups  No* 

P. 

S.E. 

BCD 

E 

F 

G 

A-  Boys  25 

20 

.080 

1.798  2.500  .370 

1.798 

1.250 

1.798 

Girls  25 

8 

.054 

1.481  .597  .597 

0.000 

.471 

.597 

Total  50 

14 

.049 

2.264  2.264  .615 

1.333 

.615 

1.786 

B-  Boys  25 

4 

.039 

1.026  1.446 

0.000 

.597 

0.000 

Girls  25 

0 

.000 

1.026  1.026 

1.481 

1.846 

1.026 

Total  50 

2 

.020 

0.000  1.702 

1.026 

1.702 

.588 

C-  Boys  25 

0 

.000 

2.192 

1.026 

1.481 

1.026 

Girls  25 

4 

.039 

0.000 

.597 

1.053 

0.000 

Total  50 

2 

.020 

1.702 

1.026 

1.702 

.588 

D-  Boys  25 

16 

.073 

1.446 

.879 

1.446 

Girls  25 

4 

.039 

.597 

1.053 

0.000 

Total  50 

10 

.042 

.741 

0.000 

.120 

E-  Boys  25 

4 

.039 

.597 

0.000 

Girls  25 

8 

.054 

.471 

.597 

Total  50 

6 

.039 

.741 

.454 

F-  Boys  25 

8 

.054 

.597 

Girls  25 

12 

.065 

1.053 

Total  50 

10 

• 042 

.120 

G-  Boys  25 

4 

.039 

Girls  25 

4 

.039 

Total  50 

4 

.028 

All  Groups 

C.R.  .714  in 

favor  of  boys 

Boys  175 

8 

.021 

Girls  175 

6 

.018 

Total  350 

7 

.014 

* 
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TABLE  XIII 


CRITICAL  RATIOS  OF  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THIRTY-SIX 
HOMES  RATED  AS  MEDIUM  ON  THE  SIMS  SCORE  CARD-  BY 

COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical 

Ratios 

Groups  No. 

P. 

S.E. 

B C 

D 

E Jf 

G 

A-  Boys  25 

16 

.073 

1.429  1.429 

1.429 

.408  .879 

e.ooo 

Girls  25 

20 

.080 

1.789  1.237 

.370 

.769  .370 

1.798 

Total  50 

18 

.054 

2 . 295  1.875 

1.176 

.845  .845 

1.176 

B-  Boys  25 

4 

.039 

0.000 

0.000 

1.053  .597 

1.446 

Girls  25 

4 

.039 

.597 

1.446 

1.053  1.446 

0.000 

Total  50 

4 

.028 

.454 

.120 

1.481  1.481 

.120 

C-  Boys  25 

4 

.039 

0.000 

1.053  .597 

1.446 

Girls  25 

8 

.054 

.879 

.471  .879 

.597 

Total  50 

6 

.034 

.741 

1.053  1.053 

.741 

D-  Boys  25 

4 

.039 

1.053  .597 

1.446 

Girls  25 

16 

.073 

.408  .000 

1.446 

Total  50 

10 

.042 

.323  .323 

0.000 

E-  Boys  25 

12 

.065 

.471 

.408 

Girls  25 

12 

.065 

.406 

1.053 

Total  50 

12 

.046 

0.000 

.323 

F-  Boys  25 

8 

.054 

.879 

Girls  25 

16 

.073 

1.446 

Total  50 

12 

.046 

.323 

G-  Boys  25 

16 

.073 

Girls  25 

4 

.039 

Total  50 

10 

.042 

All  Groups 

C.R.  .540 

in  favor  of  girls 

Boys  175 

9 

.028 

Girls  175 

11 

.024 

Total  550 

10 

.023 
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TAB  IE  XIV 


CRITICAL  RATIOS  OF  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  290  HOMES 
RATED  AS  BELOW  MEDIUM  ON  THE  SIMS  SCORE  CARD-  BY 
COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical 

Ratios 

Groups  No. 

f>. 

s7E7 

B 

C 

D 

ir~ 

' 

G 

A-  Boys  25 

64 

.096 

2.667 

3.107 

1.280 

1.667 

1.667 

1.260 

Girls  25 

72 

.090 

2.449 

1.441 

.667 

.667 

0.000 

1.905 

Total  50 

68 

.066 

3.513 

2.927 

1.379 

1.647 

1.136 

2.195 

B-  Boys  25 

92 

.054 

.597 

1.237 

.879 

.879 

1.237 

Girls  25 

96 

.039 

1.503 

1.702 

1.702 

2.162 

.597 

Total  50 

94 

.034 

.392 

2.121 

1.875 

2.353 

1.333 

C-  Boys  25 

86 

.039 

1.798 

.370 

.370 

1.798 

Girls  25 

88 

.065 

.777 

.777 

1.441 

.471 

Total  50 

92 

.038 

1.176 

1.515 

2.000 

.968 

D-  Boys  25 

80 

.080 

.301 

.301 

0.000 

Girls25 

80 

.080 

.000 

.667 

1.237 

Total 50 

80 

.057 

.256 

.244 

.800 

E-  Boys  25 

84 

.073 

.000 

.301 

Girls  25 

80 

.080 

.667 

1.237 

Total  50 

82 

.054 

.500 

.548 

F-  Boys  25 

84 

.073 

.301 

Girls  25 

72 

.090 

2.062 

Total  50 

78 

.059 

1.039 

G-  Boys  25 

80 

.080 

Girls  25 

92 

.054 

Total  50 

86 

.049 

All  Groups 

Boys  175 

83 

.028 

Girls  175 

63 

.026 

Total  550 

83 

.020 
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Approximately  seven  per  oent  of  the  entire  sample  come 
from  homes  rated  as  "medium  high  and  above."  Ho  statistically 
significant  differences  are  noted  in  any  of  the  comparisons 
in  Table  XII  which  reports  on  the  homes  in  this  classifica- 
tion. 

Included  in  the  homes  designated  as  "medium"  are  ten 
per  cent  of  the  complete  sample  and  again  no  significant  dif- 
ferences are  to  he  noted,  though  fewer  of  the  B group  than 
of  any  of  the  other  groups  are  in  this  category.  When  the 
number  of  homes  of  boys  in  this  level  are  compared  with  the 
number  of  homes  of  girls  at  the  same  level,  the  critical  ratio 
(.540)  shows  that  the  difference  is  negligible. 

The  homes  classified  as  "medium  low  and  below"  include 
eighty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  homes  in  the  study.  Table 
XIV  presents  data  relative  to  this  category  and  indicates 
a significant  difference  in  some  of  the  comparisons;  the 
homes  of  A boys  as  compared  to  those  of  B boys  show  a differ- 
ence that  is  statistically  significant,  with  a ratio  of  2.667 
in  favor  of  the  homes  of  the  A boys;  the  difference  between 
total  Group  A and  total  Group  B is  also  of  statistical  sig- 
nificance, the  critical  ratio  being  3.513.  The  critical 
ratio  in  the  comparison  of  the  homes  of  boys  of  Group  A with 
those  of  Group  C is  3.107  in  favor  of  the  A group  and  the 
homes  of  total  Group  A compared  with  total  Group  C show  a 
critical  ratio  of  2.927  which  is  indicative  of  a difference 
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that  is  significant.  All  dther  comparisons  at  this  level 
show  no  differences  that  are  statistically  significant. 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  greatest  number  of 
these  individuals  live  in  homes  rated  as  below  medium  of  the 
Sims  Score  Card,  but  that  the  proportion  of  Group  A living 
at  this  level  is  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  groups. 

Do  these  people  tend  to  be  a burden  on  society  or  do 
they  become  self-supporting  ? A discussion  of  data  pertinent 
to  this  issue  follows. 

Present  economic  status  of  the  people  in  the  sample. - 
Available  evidence  enabled  a somewhat  arbitrary  classification 
of  the  economic  status  of  the  young  persons  investigated. 

The  names  were  first  cleared  through  a social  service  exchange 
or  community  chest  organization  in  the  several  communities. 
They  were  then  placed  in  categories  as  reported  in  Table  XV. 

Those  known  to  any  welfare  agency  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation  are  listed  as  "dependent  on  community  help”  and 
in  this  classification  are  placed  those  who  have  been  institu- 
tionalized for  any  reason.  Those  who  had  been  unemployed 
for  a period  longer  than  six  months  before  the  interview  and 
were  receiving  subsistence  from  the  family  are  classified 
as  " dependent  on  family";  this  group  includes  those  who  are 
unable  to  work  because  of  physical  or  mental  disability. 

Young  women  who  were  married  and  keeping  house  are  in  a 
separate  category  and  so  designated. 
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Persons  who  claimed  to,  be  "head  of  the  house"  and  were 
helping  in  the  support  of  others  are  listed  as  "self-support- 
ing and  contributing."  To  be  classified  as  "self-supporting" 
required  that  the  following  criteria  be  met  : 

(a)  full-time  employment  for  a period  of  at  least  one 

year 

(b)  no  contact  with  relief  agencies  in  that  time 

fc)  independence  of  family  aid  in  providing  necessities 
of  life 

All  persons  who  were  employed  at  least  part-time  at 
the  time  of  the  interview  and  who  did  not  fall  into  any  of 
these  categories  are  listed  as  "partially  self-supporting." 
Approximately  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  individuals  studied 
are  classified  under  this  heading. 

Pertinent  questions  arise  at  this  point  as  to  the  com- 
parative numbers  in  these  categories  in  the  various  commun- 
ities. Does  one  group  include  more  who  are  self-supporting 
than  another  group  ? How  do  the  number  of  dependent  boys 
compare  with  the  number  of  dependent  girls  ? Tables  XVI 
and  XVII  supply  the  answers  to  such  questions. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  thirty-one  per  cent 
of  the  girls  are  classed  as  self-supporting  or  better;  this 
number  includes  also  those  who  are  classified  as"self-support- 
ing  and  contributing  to  others."  A comparison  of  boys  to 
girls  reveals  that  there  is  a highly  significant  degree  of 
difference  in  favor  of  the  boys,  the  critical  ratio  being 
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TABLE  XVI 


DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  THOSE  PERSONS  CLASSIFIED 
AS  SELF-SUPPORTING  AMONG  THE  345  INDIVIDUALS  ALIVE  AT  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  INVE3  UGATION-BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

No, 

, P. 

S.E, 

B C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A-  Boys 

25 

72 

• 090 

1.77  .077 

1.02 

2.37 

1.18 

.902 

Girls 

25 

32 

.093 

.97  .000 

.55 

.07 

.44 

.07 

Total 

50 

52 

.071 

1.84  .099 

.099 

1.30 

.49 

.49 

B-  Boys  25 

48 

.100 

1.70 

2.13 

.28 

.56 

.86 

Girls 

25 

20 

.080 

.97 

.42 

1.05 

1.43 

1.05 

Total 

50 

34 

.067 

1.84 

1.84 

.51 

1.33 

1.33 

C-  Boys 

24 

71 

.090 

.40 

2.00 

1.11 

.827 

Girls 

25 

32 

.093 

.55 

.07 

.44 

.07 

Total 

49 

51 

.071 

.00 

1 .20 

.39 

.39 

D-  Boys 

25 

76 

.085 

2.44 

1.52 

1.23 

Girls 

24 

25 

.087 

.62 

1.00 

.62 

Total 

49 

51 

.071 

1.20 

.39 

.39 

E-  Boys 

25 

44 

.100 

.84 

1.14 

Girls 

24 

33 

.094 

.37 

0.00 

Total 

49 

39 

.070 

.802 

.802 

F-  Boys 

25 

56 

.100 

.28 

Girls 

24 

38 

.097 

.37 

Total 

49 

47 

.071 

0.00 

G-  Boys 

25 

60 

.098 

Girls 

24 

33 

.094 

Total 

49 

47 

.071 

All  Groups 

C.R.  5.913  in  favor  of  boys 

Boys  ! 

174 

61 

.037 

Girls  ! 

171 

31 

.035 

Total  ! 

345 

46 

.027 
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TABLE  XVII 

DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  THOSE  PERSONS  CLASSIFIED 
AS  DEPENDENT  AMONG  THE  345  INDIVIDUALS  ALIVE  AT  THE  TIME  OF 
THE  INVESTIGATION  -BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

NoV 

P.  S.E. 

B 

C 

D E 

F 

A-  Boys 

25 

8 .054 

2.86 

.0392 

1.905  2.55 

1.24 

1.582 

Girls 

25 

12  .065 

1.75 

1.76 

1.765  .869 

1.516 

.409 

Total 

50 

10  .042 

3.25 

1.409 

2.000  2.459 

1.995 

1.654 

B-Boys 

25 

40  .098 

2.83 

.900  .292 

1.580 

1.230 

Girls 

25 

32  .094 

0.00 

.939  .885 

.229 

1.336 

Total 

50 

36  .068 

1.601 

1.193  .689 

1.192 

1.757 

C-  Boys 

24 

8 .054 

1.676  2.520 

1.210 

1.561 

Girls 

25 

32  .093 

.947  .890 

.230 

1.474 

Total 

49 

20  .057 

.605  1.051 

.429 

0.000 

D-  Boys 

25 

28  .090 

.610 

.663 

.322 

Girls 

24 

20  .080 

.0525 

.708 

.406 

Total 

49 

25  .062 

.445 

.000 

.605 

E-  Boys 

25 

3&  .096 

1.282 

.938 

Girls 

24 

21  .061 

.655 

.458 

Total 

49 

29  .065 

.500 

1.051 

F-  Boys 

25 

20  .080 

.342 

Girls 

24 

29  .091 

1.11 

Total 

49 

25  . 06  2 

.546 

G-  Boys 

25 

24  .085 

Girls 

24 

16  .073 

Total 

49 

20  . 057 

AIT 


Groups 

Boys  174  24  ,032  C.R.  .222  in  favor  of  boys 

Girlsl71  23  .032 

Total345  23  .023 
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5,913.  Prom  this  it  appears  that  young  men  are  better  able 

% 

to  support  themselves  than  are  the  young  women  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  special  classes  of  the  study.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  some  of  the  "married  women  at  home"  may 
be  capable  of  self-support,  but  are  not  so  classified  as  there 
were  no  data  available  by  which  to  determine  clearly  the 
degree  to  which  they  might  be  self-supporting  or  dependent. 

The  largest  proportions  of  self-supporting  boys  are 
found  in  Group  D with  seventy-six  per  cent  and  in  Group  A 
with  seventy-two  per  cent  in  this  category;  the  smallest 
proportions  among  boys  rated  as  self-supporting  are  in  Group 
E,  with  forty-four  per  cent  and  in  Group  B,  with  forty-eight 
per  cent  so  classified.  In  a computation  of  the  differences 
in  these  proportions.  Table  XVI  reports  that,  though  high, 
these  differences  are  not  statistically  significant.  Other 
computations  concerned  with  differences  between  groups  at 
this  level  of  economic  status  disclose  none  that  are  of  sta- 
tistical significance. 

In  Table  XVII,  the  data  refer  to  those  in  the  sample 
who  are  rated  as  dependent  either  upon  the  community  or  upon 
their  family  and  indicate  that  when  the  dependent  boys  of 
Group  B are  compared  with  those  of  Group  A or  of  Group  C, 
the  resulting  critical  ratios  of  2.86  and  2.83  denote  differ- 
ences that  are  significantly  high.  Again,  when  total  Group  A 
is  compared  with  total  Group  B the  difference  is  statistically 
significant.  When  the  boys  of  all  groups  are  compared  with 
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the  girls  of  all  groups  for  dependency  the  critical  ratio 

% 

(•222)  in  favor  of  the  hoys  shows  that  no  significant  differ- 
ence exists.  It  is  concluded  that  one  sex  is  not  more  de- 
pendent than  the  other.  Individuals  in  Group  B are  classified 
as  dependent  in  significantly  greater  proportions  than  in- 
dividuals in  Group  A or  in  Group  C. 

Of  the  171  young  women  of  the  sample  who  were  alive 
when  the  investigation  began,  twenty-eight  per  cent  are 
classified  as  "married  women  at  home."  This  number  does  not 
include  all  the  girls  in  the  various  groups  who  had  married, 
as  some  were  employed  outside  the  home  and  others  were  de- 
pendent upon  community  help.  It  does  include  all  the  girls 
who  were  married  and  keeping  house  and  Table  XVIII  presents 
data  concerning  these  girls. 


TABLE  XVIII 

DIFFERENCES  1ST  PROPORTIONS  OP  THE  171  GIKLS  ALIVE 
AT  THE  TIHE  OP  THE  INVESTIGATION  WHO  WERE  CLASSIFIED  AS 
MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  HOME  -BY  COMMUNITY 


GROUPS 

No. 

P 

S . E . 

i 

B C 

Critical  Ratios 
D E P 

G 

A 

25 

36 

.096 

1.667  .611 

.580  .301  .937 

1.609 

B 

25 

16 

.073 

1.034 

2.276  1.356  .714 

.096 

C 

25 

28 

.090 

1.194  .310  .326 

1.034 

D 

24 

44 

.099 

.8821.538 

2.177 

E 

24 

32 

.093 

.634 

1.356 

P 

24 

24 

.085 

.714 

G 

24 

17 

.075 

All 

171 

28 

.034 
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In  Group  D,  forty- four  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  married 

% 

and  keeping  house,  while  in  Group  B,  only  sixteen  per  cent 
were  rated  in  this  way.  This  comparison  yields  a critical 
ratio  of  2.276  that  approaches  the  level  of  significance. 

No  other  comparison  reveals  a significant  difference  among 
the  proportions  of  the  community  groups  who  are  in  this 
category. 

Whereabouts  of  the  individuals  in  the  sample.-  At  this 
point  it  may  he  well  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  different  groups.  Table  XIX  offers  a fre- 
quency distribution  of  these  data  and  indicates  that  the 
largest  number  of  these  young  people  were  living  in  the  homes 
of  their  parents  at  the  time  when  they  were  interviewed.  In 
consideration  of  the  existing  housing  shortage,  this  number 
is  not  to  be  overestimated  in  importance,  as  many  of  these 
individuals  might  have  been  living  in  their  own  homes,  if 
conditions  allowed. 

The  fact  that  no  boys  of  Group  A are  listed  as  in  mil- 
itary service  must  not  be  misinterpreted,  as  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  these  boys  had  formerly  been  in  service  and  had 
been  honorably  discharged.  The  numbers  in  corrective  in- 
stitutions are  small  in  each  group,  but,  when  critical  ratios 
are  computed,  indicate  a significant  sex  difference  as  re- 
lated in  Table  XX.  Prom  this  it  appears  that  the  mentally 
handicapped  girls  of  the  sample  are  placed  in  institutions 
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TABLE  XX 


COMPARISON  OP  IROPORTICNS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  IN  CORRECTIVE 
INSTI IUTIONS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION-  BY 

COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical 

Ratios 

Groups 

Mo. 

P. 

“TT~ 

~TT 

B 

E 

P 

A-  Boys 

25 

0 

.000 

1.461 

1.000 

1.026 

1.846 

0.000 

. 1.846 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

1.026 

0.000 

1.026 

1.026 

1.026 

1.026 

Total 

50 

2 

.020 

.588 

.588 

0.000 

1.026 

1.000 

1.026 

B-  Boys 

25 

8 

.054 

.597 

.597 

.471 

1.461 

.471 

Girls 

25 

0 

.000 

1.026 

.000 

.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Total 

50 

4 

.028 

0.000 

.588 

.455 

.143 

.455 

C-  Boys  24 

4 

.040 

.000 

1.053 

1.000 

1.053 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

1 .026 

1.026 

1.026 

1.026 

Total 

49 

4 

.028 

.588 

.455 

.143 

.455 

D-  Boys 

25 

4 

.039 

1.053 

1.026 

1.053 

Girls 

24 

0 

.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Total 

49 

2 

.020 

1.026 

1.000 

1.026 

E-  Boys 

25 

12 

.065 

1.846 

0.000 

Girls 

24 

0 

.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Total 

49 

6 

.034 

1.765 

0.000 

F-  Boys 

25 

0 

.000 

1.846 

Girls 

24 

0 

.000 

0.000 

Total 

49 

0 

.000 

1.765 

G-  Boys 

25 

12 

.065 

Girls 

24 

0 

.000 

Total 

49 

6 

.034 

All 


Groups 


Boys 

174 

6 

.018 

C.R.  2.632  favoring  boys 

Girls 

171 

1 

.008 

Total 

345 

3 

.014 

Bra  a/A  rrv.r  . . 
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for  correction  less  frequently  than  are  the  hoys.  The  op- 

% 

posite  is  true  when  placement  in  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
» 

minded  is  studied,  for  no  boys  of  the  study  were  so  placed 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation  and  seven  girls  had  been 
committed  to  such  institutions. 

It  appears  significant  to  note  that  four  girls  and  one 
boy  had  died  before  the  study  began.  One  of  the  girls  had 
died  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident,  two  of  tubercu- 
losis and  the  fourth  immediately  after  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  The  boy  had  been  struck  and  killed  while  riding 

his  bicycle  in  traffic.  Thus,  slightly  more  than  one  per 

1/ 

cent  of  the  350  individuals  had  died.  Dunlop  reports  that 

approximately  two  per  cent  of  the  Ottawa  group  of  257  boys 

2/ 

had  died  and  Bailer,  in  comparing  a special  class  group  with 
a normal  group,  found  the  death  rate  seven  times  as  large 
for  those  who  had  attended  special  class  as  for  the  other 
group.  The  present  study  reports  a critical  ratio  of  1.357 
in  a comparison  of  the  sexes,  denoting  no  statistical  differ- 
ence between  them  as  related  to  death  rate. 

1/  Florence  S.  Dunlop,  Subsequent  Careers  of  Don- Academic 
%oys . Ottawa, Canada:  national  Printers,  Limited,  1335,  p.28. 

Zj  Warren  R.  Bailer,  "A  Study  of  the  Present  Status  of  A 
Group  of  Adults,  Who,  When  They  Were  in  Elementary  School, 

Were  Classified  as  Mentally  Deficient,"  Genetic  Psychology 
Monographs,  Vol.18-3,  March,  1936,  p.  14. 
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Recapitulation.-  Findings  based  on  ratings  on  the  Sims 
Score  Card  point  out  that  most  of  these  yornig  people  live  in 
homes  classified  as  "medium  low"  or  below  that  level.  In 
the  small  proportion  of  those  homes  rated  as  above  medium, 
no  statistically  significant  differences  are  noted.  Fewer 
people  in  Croups  B and  C are  rated  as  living  in  homes  at 
the  level  below  medium,  but  the  difference  is  not  greater 
than  ones  that  have  occurred  by  chance.  Significant  differ- 
ences do  appear  in  a comparison  of  the  homes  at  the  lower 
points  of  the  scale  and  reveal  that  fewer  boys  in  the  A 
group  come  from  homes  at  this  level  than  do  boys  from  the 
B and  C groups. 

Data  concerning  the  economic  status  of  these  individuals 
disclose  that  more  boys  than  girls  are  self-supporting,  but 
that  there  are  no  statistically  significant  differences  among 
the  groups  for  those  that  are  classified  as  self-supporting. 
Dependency  upon  the  community  or  upon  the  family  marks  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  sample  and  no  statistical  differences 
among  the  group  or  between  sexes  are  noted. 

A study  of  the  whereabouts  of  these  individuals  points 
out  that  most  of  them  live  with  their  parents,  though  a com- 
paratively large  number  live  in  their  own  homes.  Slightly 
more  than  one  per  cent  have  died.  More  than  nine  per  cent 
of  the  boys  are  in  military  service.  Approximately  five  per 
cent  are  in  institutions. 
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Data  Concerned  with  Vocational  Adjustments 


l 


Having  determined  that  the  groups  of  the  study  are 
comparable  in  terms  of  intelligence  quotients,  chronological 
§ges,  length  of  time  spent  in  special  class,  and  duration  of 
time  since  school  leaving,  data  regarding  educational  factors 
and  economic  status  have  been  discussed.  The  next  point 
for  consideration  is  that  of  vocational  adjustments  which 
have  been  made  by  the  individuals  in  the  various  groups. 

The  following  paragraphs  discuss  the  data  which  the  study 
reveals  concerning  these  adjustments. 

Employment  status  of  the  people  in  the  sample.-  At  the 
time  of  the  interviews,  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  entire 
group  was  employed  outside  the  home.  This  classification 
excludes  the  girls  who  were  married  and  keeping  house,  those 
who  were  in  institutions  and  those  who  were  full-time  students. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  forty-four  per  cent  of 
the  girls  are  thus  classified  as  employed.  Critical  ratios 
which  result  from  comparison  between  the  groups  revealed 
differences  that  are  of  statistical  significance  and  are 
presented  in  Table  XXI. 

The  largest  proportions  of  employed  boys  are  in  Groups 
A and  C and  the  smallest  proportions  are  in  Groups  E and  B. 
Critical  ratios  of  2*847  in  the  comparison  of  A boys  with 
B boys  and  of  3*186  in  the  comparisons  of  A boys  with  E boys 
indicate  that  the  differences  are  greater  than  those  that 
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might  occur  by  chance.  Uo  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences are  noted  in  the  comparisons  of  the  proportions  of 
employed  girls  in  the  various  communities.  When  total  groups 
are  compared,  the  A group  shows  significantly  larger  propor- 
tions among  the  employed  than  do  the  Group  B or  the  E group. 

In  a comparison  between  the  sexes  of  the  proportions 
employed,  the  difference  is  noticeably  high  in  favor  of  the 
boys,  as  the  critical  ratio  5.294  points  out.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  "married  women  at  home”  would 
tend  to  change  to  a considerable  extent  the  proportion  of 
girls  employed,  if  they  were  included  in  this  computation. 

Kinds  of  work  at  which  the  mentally  handicapped  are 
employed.-  Having  ascertained  that  approximately  fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  persons  in  the  study  are  employed,  inquiry 
is  next  made  regarding  the  kind  of  work  in  which  they  become 
engaged.  Each  person  interviewed  was  questioned  carefully 
about  his  work  and  his  answers  were  checked  later  in  inter- 
views with  the  employers.  Data  gathered  in  this  way  are 
submitted  in  summary  form  in  Table  XXII  which  includes  people 
in  each  group  who  were  receiving  wages  other  than  pay  for 
military  service.  In  this  way  the  table  excludes  sixteen 
boys  in  military  service  who  are  included  in  the  category 
of  the  employed. 
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TABLE  XXI 

SIGNIFICANCES  OF  DIFFERENCES  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  THOSE 
EMPLOYED  OUTSIDE  THE  HOME  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
INVE ST IGAT ION-B Y COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical 

Ratios 

Groups 

No, 

, J>. 

Sr.E. 

6 

C 

~TT 

A-Boys 

25 

92 

.054 

2.847 

.568 

2.569 

3.166 

2.222 

2.222 

Girls 

25 

48 

.100 

.567 

.571 

.709 

.709 

.709 

.420 

Total 

50 

70 

.065 

3.158 

2.449 

1.979 

2.396 

1.771 

.937 

B-Boys 

25 

60 

.098 

2.250 

.292 

.288 

.593 

.593 

Girls 

25 

56 

.099 

1.151 

1.286 

1.286 

1.286 

.141 

Total 

50 

58 

.070 

.510 

.707 

1.111 

.505 

.303 

C-Boys 

24 

87 

.069 

1.949 

2.562 

1.638 

1.638 

Girls 

25 

40 

.098 

.575 

.575 

.575 

.992 

Total 

49 

63 

.069 

1.212 

1.414 

1.010 

.205 

D-Boys 

25 

64 

.096 

.580 

.301 

.301 

Girls 

24 

38 

.099 

.000 

.000 

1.127 

Total 

49 

51 

.071 

.400 

.200 

1.010 

E-Boys 

25 

56 

.099 

.882 

.882 

Girls 

24 

38 

.099 

.000 

1.127 

Total 

49 

47 

.070 

.600 

1.414 

F-Boys 

25 

68 

.093 

0.000 

Girls 

24 

54 

.102 

1.127 

Total 

49 

61 

• 071. 

.808 

G-Boys  25  68  *093 

Girls  24  54  .102 

Total  49  61  .070 


All 

Groups 

Boys  174  71  .034  C.R.  5.294  in  favor  of  boys 

Girls  171  44  .038 

Total  345  58  .027 


In  a comparison  between  the  sexes  of  the  proportions  em- 
ployed the  difference  is  noticeably  high  in  favor  of  the  boys, 
as  the  C.R.  5.294  points  out.  It  must  be  remembered, however , 
that  the  "married  women  at  home"  would  tend  to  change  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  proportion  of  girls  employed,  if  they 
were  included  in  this  computation. 
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TABLE  XXII 

SUMMARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OP  183  INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED  OUTSIDE 
THE  HOME  EXCLUSIVE  ON  THOSE  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE 


Occupational 

Number 

Per  cent 

of  Sample 

Classification 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Clerical  and  Sales 
Public  Contact  Work 
Service  Work 

14 

6 

8 

4 

Cooking 

4 

2 

Personal  Service 
Mechanical  Work 

13 

14 

7 

8 

Structural  Crafts 

7 

4 

Bench  crafts 

3 

1.7 

Processing 
Manual  Work 

3 

1.7 

Manipulative 

29 

32 

17 

19 

Elemental 

Public  Service  Work 

33 

24 

19 

13 

Protective  Service 

1 

.6 

Total 

107 

76 

61.0 

44 

These  classifications  are  taken  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
are  chosen  Because  it  was  felt  that,  though  broad  in  structure 
they  are  specific  and  valuable  for  guidance  purposes  in  rela- 
tion to  job  placement. 

The  one  boy  listed  under  Protective  Service  is  a pro- 
visional fireman  in  the  Eire  Department  of  one  of  the  cities. 


3/  War  Manpower  Commission,  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
£art  IV.  Washington,  D.C.iUnited  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1944,  p.  242. 
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Those  doing  "Bench  Crafts”, include  a diamond  setter,  a jigger- 
man  in  a pottery  concern,  and  an  upholsterer;  a baker's  help- 
er, a dry  cleaner  and  a chromium- plater  helper  are  the  three 
listed  as  doing  "processing”  under  Mechanical  Work.  Each  of 
the  boys  in  "Bench  Crafts"  and  "processing"  are  receiving 
training  under  the  Veterans’  Gui dance  Program* 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  employed  girls  are  engaged 
in  manipulative  work  such  as  - assembling,  packaging,  sorting 
or  manually  feeding  a repeating  machine.  The  next  largest 
proportion  are  those  doing  "elemental  work"  which  involves 
the  performance  of  simple,  routine  tasks,  usually  of  a phys- 
ical nature.  They  include  the  charwomen,  dishwashers,  sew- 
ing-room helpers,  and  the  junior  sales  persons  in  retail 
trade. 

Indicative,  perhaps,  of  the  influence  of  experience  in 
some  of  the  armed  services  is  the  fact  that  four  of  the  boys 
are  employed  as  cooks  in  lunch  carts  or  restaurants,  for  in 
each  case,  the  boy  traced  his  interest  in  the  work  to  his 
training  while  in  service. 

About  seven  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  eight  per  cent  of 
the  girls  are  employed  in  Service  Work.  Classified  under 
Personal  Service  in  this  category  are  such  jobs  as-  bus  boy, 
orderly,  porter,  usher,  counter  girl  in  a cafeteria,  elevator 
operator  and  waitress  at  which  several  of  these  people  were 
working. 
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Weekly  wages  of  those  employed.-  Do  the  mentally  handi- 
capped tend  to  receive  better  wages  in  some  communities  than 
in  others  ? Are  the  differences  significantly  high  in  any 
of  the  communities  in  this  investigation  ? These  questions 
are  answered  by  the  data  in  Table  XXIII.  A comparison  of 
the  mean  wage  of  the  boys  in  the  various  groups  discloses 
that  those  in  the  D Group  were  receiving  highest  wages,  with 
a mean  of  $38.23,  while  boys  in  B Group  were  receiving  the 
lowest  wages,  with  a mean  of  $33.25  but,  the  critical  ratio 
(1.232)  indicates  that  the  difference  is  not  statistically 
significant.  Further  comparisons  among  the  boys  reveal 
differences  that  are  slight. 

Girls  in  Group  F received  the  highest  wages  with  a mean 
of  $30.88,  while  those  in  Group  E received  the  lowest,  with 
a mean  of  $24.22.  The  critical  ratio  in  this  comparison 
(2.39)  while  not  statistically  significant,  is  high.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that,  though 
the  same  proportion  of  girls  in  each  of  these  communities 
are  employed,  those  in  the  F group  work  in  factories  tend- 
ing machines,  while  in  the  E group,  more  than  half  the  em- 
ployed girls  work  in  neighborhood  or  small  variety  stores, 
and  the  others  in  laundries  or  at  housework. 

Total  groups  in  the  communities  are  compared  and  the 
results  indicate  significant  differences  in  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  Group  A and  Group  Ct  when  compared  with  those  of 
Group  B.  The  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  D group  compared 
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TABLE  XXL II 

COMPARISON  OF  WEEKDT  WAGES  OF  107  BOYS  AND  76  GIRLS 
EMPLOYED  OUTSIDE  THE  HOME  AT  TIME  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

No, 

, Mean  S.E. 

B 

C D 

E 

G 

A-  Boys 

25 

56*13 

1.74 

.870 

.754  .623 

.354 

.349 

.192 

Girls 

25 

28*65 

1.70 

1.506 

.655  .917 

1.813 

.802 

.427 

Total 

50 

53.57 

1.41 

2.88 

.102  .011 

1.56 

.647 

.108 

B-  Boys 

25 

33.25 

2.82 

.279  1.232 

.970 

.374 

.971 

Girls 

25 

25.23 

1.50 

.647  .547 

.441 

2.047 

1.344 

Total 

50 

27.75 

1.45 

2.68  2.241 

1.41 

2.21 

2.17 

C-  Boys 

24 

34. 20 

1.89 

1.168 

.865 

.175 

.872 

Girls 

25 

27.00 

1.87 

.221 

1.09 

1.35 

.355 

Total 

49 

33.36 

1.50 

.091 

.565 

.0236 

.364 

D-  Boys 

25 

38.23 

2.89 

.188 

.776 

.443 

Girls 

24 

26.45 

1.65 

.933 

1.13 

.677 

Total 

49 

33.60 

2.17 

.567 

.1003 

.350 

E-  Boys 

25 

37.42 

3.20 

.780 

.407 

Girls 

24 

24.22 

1.73 

2.39 

1.73 

Total 

49 

31.75 

2.43 

.489 

.267 

F-  Boys 

25 

34.86 

3.24 

.465 

Girls 

24 

30.88 

2.18 

1.27 

Total 

49 

33.30 

2.05 

.287 

G-  Boys 

25 

36.65 

2.08 

Girls 

24 

27.77 

1.10 

Total 

49 

32.54 

1.67 

All 

• 

Groups 

Boys 

174 

35.55 

.927 

C.R. 

6.689  in  favor  of 

boys 

Girls  ! 

171 

27.79 

.705 

Total  ! 

545 

33.11 

.714 

' r 
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with  those  of  the  B group  are  high,  but  not  significantly  so. 

. 

All  other  comparisons  of  the  mean  weekly  wages  reveal  slight 
differences,  none  of  which  are  statistically  significant. 

Manner  of  Obtaining  Jobs.-  Inquiry  concerning  ways  in 
which  the  boys  and  girls  obtained  work  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  workers  became 
employed  through  the  efforts  of  a member  of  the  family  or 
of  a friend.  About  thirty- three  per  cent  of  the  workers 
made  personal  application  for  the  job  at  which  they  were 
employed  at  the  time  of  this  study.  Tables  XXIV  and  XXV 
present  these  data  and  indicate  no  differences  of  signifi- 
cance in  any  of  the  comparisons  either  as  to  sex  or  to 
community.  It  appears  then,  that  about  the  same  proportions 
in  the  various  groups  obtain  jobs  in  these  ways. 

It  seems  significant  to  this  study  to  note  that  in  only 
two  communities,  A and  C,  were  any  of  the  present  jobs  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  contacts  through  the  schools.  In 
Group  A the  employed  boys  who  were  not  included  in  either 
of  the  categories  in  these  two  tables  were  placed  in  "on 
the  job  training"  work  through  the  Veterans*  Administration; 
the  girls  in  Group  A who  are  not  reported  in  these  tables 
obtained  their  jobs  through  the  school  which  they  had  last 
attended  and  in  which  they  had  received  training  for  the 
work  which  they  were  doing.  In  Group  C,  about  four  per  cent 
of  the  total  group  had  been  placed  at  work  through  the 
efforts  of  the  school. 
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TABLE  XXIV 

COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  185  WORKERS  WHO 
OBTAINED  THEIR  JOBS  THROUGH  A MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 
OR  A FRIMD-BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical 

Ratios 

Groups 

• 

o 

S »E. 

D 

T 

~1T~ 

A-  Boys 

23 

43 

.103 

1.404 

1.179 

.235 

1.404 

0.000 

1.404 

Girls 

12 

33 

.136 

.527 

.815 

1.655 

1.980 

.514 

1.081 

Total 

35 

40 

.083 

1.09 

1.352 

.741 

2.400 

1.302 

1.691 

B-  Boys 

12 

67 

.136 

.336 

1.458 

0.000 

1.261 

0.000 

Girls 

14 

43 

.132 

.339 

1.117 

1.545 

.047 

.573 

Total 

26 

54 

.098 

.221 

.376 

1.219 

.700 

.520 

C-  Boys 

18 

61 

.115 

1.236 

.337 

1*025 

.337 

Girls 

10 

50 

.158 

.761 

1.141 

.262 

.190 

Total 

28 

57 

.094 

.492 

1.025 

.928 

.303 

D-  Boys 

13 

39 

.135 

1.458 

.211 

1.458 

Girls 

9 

67 

.157 

.444 

.966 

.620 

Total 

22 

50 

.107 

1.439 

• 404 

.780 

E-  Boys 

12 

67 

.136 

1.266 

.000 

Girls 

9 

77 

.175 

1.361 

1.03 

Total 

21 

71 

.099 

1.890 

.741 

F-  Boys 

14 

43 

.132 

1.331 

Girls 

9 

44 

.165 

.463 

Total 

23 

44 

.103 

1.225 

G-  Boys 

15 

67 

.121 

Girls 

13 

54 

.138 

Total 

28 

61 

.092 

All 

Groups 

Boys  107  54  .049  C.R.  .395  in  favor  of  boys 

Girls  76  51  .056 

Total  183  53  .037 
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TABLE  XXV 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  183  PEOPLE  WHO  OBTAINED 
THEIR  JOBS  THROUGH  PERSONAL  APPLICATION  -BY 
COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Groups 

Critical  Ratios 

No. 

V. 

S *!e. 

”1“ 

jD 

E 

nr 

A-  Boys 

23 

39 

.102 

.353 

.748 

.000 

.565 

.655 

.855 

Girls 

12 

42 

.143 

.052 

.588 

.420 

1.751 

.420 

1.809 

Total 

35 

40 

.083 

.159 

.924 

.305 

2.321 

.301 

1.282 

B-  Boys 

12 

33 

.136 

.291 

.312 

.988 

.890 

.395 

Girls 

14 

43 

.132 

.663 

.488 

1.905 

.488 

1.136 

Total 

26 

38 

.095 

.703 

.144 

1.147 

• 425 

1.040 

C-  Boys 

18 

28 

.106 

.639 

.800 

1.286 

.258 

Girls 

10 

30 

.145 

.140 

1.067 

.140 

.376 

Total 

28 

29 

.086 

.526 

1.304 

1.111 

.336 

D-  Boys 

13 

39 

.135 

1.337 

.053 

.739 

Girls 

9 

33 

.157 

1.183 

.000 

.510 

Total 

22 

36 

.102 

1.732 

.755 

.840 

E-  Boys 

12 

16 

.106 

1.968 

.645 

Girls 

9 

11 

.104 

1.170 

.764 

Total 

21 

14 

.076 

2.326 

.982 

F-  Boys 

14 

50 

.134 

1.371 

Girls 

9 

33 

.157 

.510 

Total 

23 

44 

.104 

1.439 

G-  Boys  15 

26 

.113 

Girls 

13 

23 

.117 

Total 

28 

25 

.082 

All 

Groups 


Boys  107  34  ,046  C.R.  .282  in  favor  of  boys 

Girls  76  32  .054 

Total  183  33  .035 


When  these  young  people  have  obtained  work,  do  they 
tend  to  become  satisfactory  employees  ? Do  their  employers 
think  well  of  them  ? These  questions  arise  at  this  point 
and  merit  discussion. 

Results  of  employer  interviews.-  In  each  community, 
the  employers  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  workers 
were  interviewed.  One  of  the  questions  they  were  requested 
to  answer  inquired,  "Does  he  (the  employee)  produce  the 
work  of  the  kind  and  amount  that  you  believe  he  should  ?" 

If  the  response  of  the  employer  was  affirmative,  the  worker 
has  been  credited  with  being  a satisfactory  employee.  Data 
relating  to  these  ratings  are  presented  in  Table  ZXYI  and 
indicate  that  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  were  em- 
ployed when  visited  are  classed  by  their  employers  as  satis- 
factory employees;  eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  girls  are 
rated  in  the  same  manner  and  of  the  full  sample,  eighty-four 
per  cent  meet  with  the  approval  of  their  employers  or  of 
those  under  whose  direction  they  work.  A comparison  of 
the  proportions  of  satisfactory  employees  among  the  commun- 
ities reports  no  differences  that  are  significant.  These 
data  indicate  that  approximately  the  same  proportions  of 
the  employed  in  each  of  the  groups  may  be  rated  as  satis- 
factory employees. 

Some  of  the  young  people  in  this  research  had  not  found 
employment.  They  will  be  the  subject  of  the  discussion  which 
follows. 
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TAB  IE  XI VI 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  PROPORTIONS 
OF  183  INDIVIDUALS  RATED  AS  SATISFACTORY  EMPLOYEES 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups  No. 

TV 

S.E. 

B C 

D 

E 

F G 

A-  Boys  23 

91 

.060 

1.151  .210 

.593 

.645 

.968  .225 

Girls  12 

92 

.078 

1.319  .163 

,231 

.937 

.937  .937 

Total  35 

91 

.48 

1.818  .263 

.568 

1.414 

1.313  .732 

B-  Boys  12 

75 

.125 

.282 

.559 

.482 

.241  1.277 

Girls  14 

71 

.121 

1.234 

1.125 

.385 

.385  .385 

Total  26 

73 

.087 

1.524 

1.140 

.656 

.410  1.091 

C-  Boys  18 

89 

.074 

.397 

.454 

.758  .409 

Girls  10 

90 

.095 

.071 

.769 

.769  .769 

Total  28 

89 

.059 

.316 

.769 

1.058  .449 

D-  Boys  13 

84 

.102 

.065 

.327  .744 

Girls  9 

89 

.104 

.690 

.690  .690 

Total  22 

86 

.074 

.442 

.708  .010 

E-  Boys  12 

83 

.109 

.260  .787 

Girls  9 

77 

.140 

. 000  . 000 

Total  21 

81 

.086 

.246  .367 

F-  Boys  14 

79 

.109 

1.102 

Girls  9 

77 

.140 

0.000 

Total  23 

78 

.086 

.642 

G-  Boys  15 

93 

.066 

Girls  13 

77 

.117 

Total  28 

85 

.067 

All 

Groups 

Boys  107 

86 

.034 

C.R.  .893  in 

favor  of  boys 

Girls  76 

81 

.045 

Total  183 

84 

.027 
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Unemployment  among  the  people  in  the  study*-  In 
analyzing  the  unemployment  data  it  must  he  recalled  that 
those  who  were  in  institutions  are  omitted  in  this  tabula- 
tion, Table  XXVII  reports  that  approximately  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  sample  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vestigation; twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  nine  per 
cent  of  the  girls  comprise  this  proportion.  In  a comparison 
between  the  sexes,  the  critical  ratio,  3.158  favoring  the 
boys,  indicates  that  substantially  more  boys  than  girls  were 
idle.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  differences  of  proportions 
of  the  unemployed  among  the  groups  offers  no  evidence  of 
significant  differences,  though  A group  has  considerably 
fewer  among  the  unemployed  than  other  groups. 

Other  studies  have  found  larger  proportions  idle; 

1/ 

Channing  found  that  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  her  sample  were 

6/ 

not  gainfully  employed.  Byrne  found  thirty  per  cent  un- 

£/ 

employed.  Of  the  later  studies  Lord  reports  twenty-three 


f Alice  dlmnning.  Employment  of  Mentally  Deficient  Boys  and 
rls.  Washington,  1).  C.  : Government  Printing  Office  .Bulletin 
Ho.  210,  1932,  p.  42. 


5 J May  E.  Byrne,  Post-School  Adjustments  of  Boys  and  girls 
of 
P< 


of  Special  Classes’!  Minneapolis,  feoard  of  “Education,  1930, 


6/Arthur  B.  Lord,  "A  Survey  of  Pour  Hundred  Porty-lTine 
"Special  Class  Pupils,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
Vol.  XXVII,  October,  1933,  p.  ITT. 
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TABLE  XXVII 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  THOSE 
IN  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION  -BY 
COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Groups 

Critical  Ratios 

Mo. 

P. 

S .E  . 

”TT“ 

D 

js 

F 

6 

A-  Boys 

25 

8 

.054 

2.24 

0.00 

1.90 

1.24 

2.23 

1.24 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

1.11 

1.11 

.65 

.65 

1.11 

.65 

Total 

50 

6 

.037 

2.35 

.94 

1.91 

1.37 

2.38 

1.32 

B-  Boys 

25 

32 

.093 

2.17 

.30 

.98 

0.00 

.98 

Girls 

25 

12 

.065 

0.00 

.43 

.43 

0.00 

.43 

Total 

50 

22 

.058 

1.61 

.45 

1.01 

0.00 

1.01 

C-  Boys 

24 

8 

.054 

1.87 

1.21 

2.20 

1.21 

Girls 

25 

12 

.065 

.43 

.43 

0.00 

.43 

Total 

49 

10 

.043 

1.19 

1.62 

1.71 

.62 

D-  Boys 

25 

28 

.090 

.67 

.31 

.67 

Girls 

24 

8 

.054 

.00 

.49 

.00 

Total 

49 

18 

.054 

.55 

1.06 

.55 

E-  Boys 

25 

20 

.080 

.98 

.00 

Girls 

24 

8 

.054 

.49 

.00 

Total 

49 

14 

.049 

1.08 

.00 

F-  Boys 

25 

32 

.093 

.98 

Girls 

24 

12 

.066 

.49 

Total 

49 

22 

.058 

1.08 

G-  Boys  25 

20 

.080 

Girls 

24 

8 

.054 

Total 

49 

14 

.049 

All 


Groups 

Boys 

174 

21 

.031 

Girls 

171 

9 

.022 

Total 

345 

15 

.019 

C.R.  3.158  in  favor  of  boys 
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— 7/ 

per  cent  "adequate  but  opportunity  lacking,"  Blackey  states 

% 

that  approximately  twenty- four  per  cent  of  her  group  were  not 

0/ 

employed  and  Dunlop  finds  that  13*6  per  cent  of  the  Ottawa 
boys  had  never  worked. 

Some  of  the  young  men  who  were  unemployed  when  inter- 
viewed had  been  recently  discharged  from  service  and  had 
promise  of  work  in  the  near  future.  Three  of  the  boys  of 
all  groups  stated  that  they  were  completely  satisfied  to 
remain  out  of  work  as  long  as  they  could  collect  their  monthly 
stipend  from  the  government.  This  attitude  did  not  appear 
to  characterize  the  larger  number  of  those  unemployed  , for 
only  in  these  three  cases  did  there  seem  to  be  lack  of  effort 
to  procure  work. 

Inquiry  into  measures  taken  to  secure  employment  gave 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  accepted  manner  of  obtaining 
work  is  to  seek  help  from  a relative  or  close  friend  or  to 
"wait  in  line  at  the  works  every  morning."  It  was  evident 
that  the  schools  are  not  considered  when  jobs  are  wanted. 

Few  sought  help  from  employment  agencies  and  in  the  number 
of  those  who  did,  there  were  more  girls  than  boys.  These 
numbers  were  too  small  to  lend  themselves  to  statistical 
treatment. 

7/  Eileen  Blackey,  "The  Social  and  Economic  Adjustments  of  a 
Group  of  Special  Class  Graduates,"  Smith  College  Studies  in 
Social  Work,  Vol.I,  December,  1930,  p.162. 

8/  Florence  S.  Dunlop,  Subsequent  Careers  of  ITon-Academic 
Boys.  Ottawa,  Canada :Dational  Printers, Limited,  1935,  pT  32. 
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Do  these  youth  experience  long  periods  of  idleness  ? 

% 

This  is  a logical  question  and  was  the  next  problem  in  the 
study. 

Periods  of  idleness  among  these  people,-  As  mentioned 
in  Chapter  III  in  a discussion  of  the  attitude  of  the  people 
when  interviewed,  it  was  evident  that  many  of  these  individ- 
uals had  real  difficulty  in  trying  to  recall  facts  about 
their  early  jobs,  how  long  they  had  held  different  jobs,  and 
why  they  had  changed  from  one  job  to  another.  Because  of 
this,  the  reliability  of  such  data  was  questioned  and  they 
are  omitted  from  this  report.  It  did  seem,  however,  that 
the  question  concerning  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  idle 
before  obtaining  their  first  jobs  presented  less  difficulty 
to  these  youth  and  caused  less  hesitation  in  making  a re- 
sponse; in  most  cases  they  could  remember  the  first  job  and 
could  point  to  something  reminding  them  of  how  and  when  they 
had  obtained  it. 

If,  for  example,  they  left  school  in  summertime  and  were 
at  work  before  the  following  winter,  they  were  among  those 
classified  as  idle  less  than  six  months  before  their  initial 
job.  Based  on  this  rough  classification,  a report  is  made 
in  Table  2XVIII  relative  to  the  proportions  in  the  various 
groups  who  experienced  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  first  jobs.  The  data  refer  to  varying  con- 
ditions in  business  and  industry,  since  the  ten  years  of 
the  study  stretch  through  a range  of  economic  conditions. 
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•BIBLE  XXVIII 

COMPARISONS  OP  DIFFERENCES  IN  PROPORTIONS  AMONG  300  EMPLOYED 
PERSONS  OF  THOSE  WHO  WERE  IDLE  LESS  THAN  SIX  MONTHS 
BEFORE  INITIAL  EMPLOYMENT 


Groups 

Critical 

Ratios 

No* 

P. 

SVE. 

“F 

G 

A-  Boys 

24 

67 

.096 

.909  .296 

1.034 

1.034 

.992 

1.048 

Girls 

22 

64 

.102 

.208  .647 

.493 

.916 

.946 

1.292 

Total 

46 

65 

.070 

. 686  . 825 

.396 

.096 

.100 

1.635 

B-  Boys 

22 

54 

.106 

1.189 

.132 

.132 

1.884 

.260 

Girls 

23 

61 

.102 

.863 

.704 

1.127 

.743 

1.088 

Total 

45 

58 

.074 

1.500 

.381 

.561 

.582 

.935 

C-  Boys 

CM 

CM 

73 

.095 

1.448 

1.448 

.538 

1.564 

Girls 

22 

73 

.095 

.146 

.292 

1.608 

1.972 

Total 

44 

73 

.067 

1.089 

.882 

.918 

2.353 

D-  Boys 

21 

52 

.109 

.000 

1.896 

.128 

Girls 

21 

71 

.099 

.429 

1.438 

1.793 

Total 

42 

63 

.075 

.187 

.192 

1.308 

E-  Boys 

21 

52 

.109 

1.986 

.128 

Girls 

18 

77 

.099 

1.849 

2.207 

Total 

39 

64 

.077 

0.000 

1.468 

F-  Boys 

20 

80 

.089 

2.098 

Girls 

22 

50 

.107 

.331 

Total 

42 

64 

.072 

1.524 

G-  Boys 

20 

50 

.112 

Girls 

22 

45 

.106 

Total 

42 

48 

.077 

All 

Groups 

Boys  ! 

150 

61 

.040 

Girls  ! 

150 

62 

.040 

C.R.  .175  favoring  girls 

Total 

300 

62 

.028 

Beginning  in  1937  at  the  close  of  the  years  of  depression, 
the  period  runs  through  the  days  of  World  War  II  with  its 
impetus  to  industry,  and  includes  two  years  of  post-war 
status. 

A close  study  reveals  that,  when  total  groups  are  com- 
pared, the  largest  proportion  of  those  who  found  employment 
within  six  months  after  school  leaving  are  in  the  C group. 
Group  3?  shows  the  largest  proportion  of  hoys  idle  less  than 
six  months  before  their  first  job  and  Group  E,  the  largest 
proportion  of  girls.  However,  the  critical  ratio  of  ,175 
in  a comparison  of  sexes  indicates  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  concerning  ability  to  find  work  is  negligible. 
Other  comparisons  among  the  groups  show  differences  that 
are  high,  though  none  are  statistically  significant;  when 
total  Group  C is  compared  with  total  Group  G,  the  critical 
ratio  is  2.353  in  favor  of  Group  C,  and  when  girls  of  Group 
E and  those  of  Group  G are  compared,  the  resulting  ratio  is 
2.207  favoring  Group  E girls. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  groups  experienced  about  the 
same  degree  of  difficulty  in  finding  initial  employment. 
Slightly  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  sample  in  this  study 
were  employed  within  six  months  after  school  leaving. 
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Recapitulation, - Classified  as  employed  outside  the 
home  are  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  sample.  This  excludes 
four  who  were  full-time  students  at  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion, those  who  were  in  institutions,  and  the  girls  who  were 
keeping  house  at  home.  Significantly  higher  proportions  of 
"boys  than  of  girls  are  in  this  classification.  When  hoys  of 
the  several  groups  are  compared  for  proportions  among  those 
who  are  employed,  the  difference  is  statistically  significant 
in  favor  of  A hoys  when  compared  to  B hoys  or  to  E hoys  and 
high  for  C boys  when  compared  to  E hoys,  hut  not  significantly 
so.  Differences  among  the  proportions  of  employed  girls  are 
slight. 

Most  of  the  workers  were  employed  in  manual  work  at  the 
elemental  level  in  both  sexes,  while  the  next  largest  numbers 
were  in  the  same  classification,  hut  at  the  manipulative 
level.  Service  w ork  engaged  eight  per  cent  of  the  girls  and 
nine  per  cent  of  the  hoys.  Public  contact  work  under  the 
Clerical  and  Sales  category  included  eight  per  cent  of  the 
hoys  and  four  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

The  mean  weekly  wage  for  the  girls  ranged  from  $24.22 
for  Group  E to  $30.88  for  Group  E and  for  hoys,  from  $33.25 
for  Group  B to  $38.23  for  Group  D.  A computation  of  the 
critical  ratios  for  comparisons  among  the  total  groups  dis- 
closes a difference  that  is  statistically  significant,  when 
the  wages  of  the  A group  or  the  C group  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  B group.  This  indicates  that  B group  receive 
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wages  that  are  considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  A or  of 
the  C group. 

More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  workers  became  employed 
as  a result  of  help  extended  by  relatives  or  friends,  while 
the  next  largest  number  made  personal  application  for  their 
jobs.  A small  group  obtained  work  through  the  help  of  the 
school  which  they  had  last  attended.  ITo  differences  are 
noted  among  the  groups  concerning  the  way  in  which  they  ob- 
tain their  jobs. 

Interviews  with  employers  gave  evidence  that  eighty-six 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  study  who  are  employed  are  rated 
as  satisfactory  employees.  Approximately,  the  same  propor- 
tions in  each  community  meet  with  the  qualifications  required 
for  the  work  at  which  they  are  employed. 

Approximately  fifteen  per  cent  of  these  young  persons 
were  unemployed  at  the  time  when  they  were  interviewed.  More 
boys  than  girls  were  idle,  and  the  difference  is  statistically 
significant.  Comparisons  among  the  boys  of  the  various  groups 
and  among  the  girls  reveal  no  differences  that  are  greater 
than  those  that  might  occur  by  chance. 

All  groups  experience  some  idle  time  before  their  first 
jobs  are  obtained.  Data  reported  in  this  chapter  indicate 
that  there  was  a greater  proportion  of  the  ]?  boys  who  were 
idle  less  than  six  months  before  initial  employment  than  of 
any  other  group,  but  in  none  of  the  comparisons  were  the 
differences  significant. 
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Data  Concerning  Social  Adjustments 

People  from  inferior  homes,  lacking  in  academic  learning, 
and  in  mental  capacity  may  he  expected  to  meet  much  social 
strife.  To  what  extent  is  this  true  in  relation  to  the 
sample  in  this  study  ? Did  large  proportions  of  them  marry  ? 
Did  many  of  them  become  delinquent  ? TThat  are  their  leisure 
time  activities  ? An  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  these 
questions  in  the  following  pages. 

Ma ri tal  Status.-  At  the  time  of  the  personal  interviews 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  these  individuals  had  never  married; 
seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  fifty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  girls  were  classified  in  this  way.  A critical  analysis 
of  this  difference  in  proportions  between  the  sexes  yields 
a ratio  of  3.600  in  favor  of  the  boys,  indicating  that  boys 
have  remained  unmarried  in  significantly  larger  proportions 
than  have  the  girls.  These  data  are  reported  in  Table  XXIX. 

In  every  community  except  G,  more  than  forty  per  cent 
of  the  girls  had  married.  Do  significant  differences  appear 
when  the  proportions  of  girls  or  of  boys  who  are  single  are 
compared  among  the  groups.  This  indicates  that  about  the 
same  numbers  in  each  of  the  seven  groups  have  married. 

A small  proportion  of  the  sample  have  been  divorced 
or  separated;  six  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  seven  per  cent 
of  the  girls  have  married  and  separated.  Among  the  boys 
of  Group  C and  of  Group  E there  have  been  no  disrupted 
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DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  THOSE  PERSONS  NEVER 
MARRIED  iMONG  THE  345  INDIVIDUALS  ALIVE  AT  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  INVEST IGATI ON-BY  COMMUNITY-  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

WT 

S.E. 

B 

C 

E 

<5 

A-  Boys 

25 

64 

.096 

.000 

1.545 

.301 

1.667 

2.069 

1.667 

Girls 

25 

56 

.099 

.288 

.580 

.933 

.422 

.429 

1.103 

Total 

50 

60 

.069 

.205 

1.398 

.505 

.729 

1.613 

1.868 

B-  Boys 

25 

64 

.096 

1.545 

.301 

1.667 

2.067 

1.667 

Girls 

25 

60 

.098 

.292 

1.277 

.709 

1 .144 

.815 

Total 

50 

62 

.069 

1.183 

.707 

.521 

1.398 

1.648 

C-  Boys 

24 

83 

.077 

1.240 

.094 

.495 

.094 

Girls 

25 

64 

.096 

1.583 

1.000 

.145 

.526 

Total 

49 

73 

.063 

1.895 

.652 

.227 

.460 

D-  Boys 

25 

68 

.093 

1.356 

1.746 

1.356 

Girls 

24 

42 

.101 

.555 

1.418 

2.117 

Total 

49 

55 

.071 

1.224 

2.128 

2.366 

E-  Boys 

25 

84 

.073 

.408 

0.000 

Girls 

24 

50 

.102 

.845 

1.522 

Total 

49 

67 

.067 

.879 

1.111 

F-  Boys 

25 

88 

.065 

.408 

Girls 

24 

62 

.099 

.662 

Total 

49 

75 

.062 

.327 

G-  Boys 

25 

84 

.073 

Girls 

24 

71 

.093 

Total 

49 

77 

.060 

All 


Groups 

Boys 

174 

7 6 .032 

Girls 

171 

58  .038 

Total 

345 

67  .025 

C.R.  3.600  in  favor  of  boys 
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marriages,  but  at  least  one  divorce  has  occurred  in  each  of 
the  remaining  tabulations.  A computation  of  critical  ratios 
discloses  no  differences  of  significance  in  any  of  the  com- 
parisons as  presented  in  Table  XXX. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  numbers  of  mentally 
handicapped  among  delinquents.  The  offenses  of  the  youth 
in  this  study  are  separated  as  to  juvenile  delinquencies  and 
adult  offenses. 

Juvenile  Delinquencies  in  the  various  groups.-  For  data 
regarding  the  juvenile  offenses  of  the  people  in  this  inves- 
tigation all  the  names  in  the  sample  for  each  community  were 
carefully  checked  against  the  files  in  the  office  of  the 
juvenile  court. 

In  a comparison  of  total  groups, Group  A has  had  a con- 
siderably smaller  proportion  of  delinquents  than  any  of  the 
other  groups;  the  differences,  though  high,  are  not  signifi- 
cant. These  data  are  presented  in  Table  XXXI;  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  Group  G and  in  Group  A there  are  no  delinquencies 
among  the  girls. 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  all  the  groups  had  records  in  juvenile 
courts;  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  five  per  cent 
of  the  girls  contributed  to  these  records.  This  difference 
is  statistically  high  for  the  boys,  as  the  critical  ratio  of 
5.789  indicates.  Boys,  then,  have  been  delinquents  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  the  girls  in  this  sample. 
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TABLE  XXX 


DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  THOSE  DIVORCED  OR 
SEPARATED  AMONG  THE  345  INDIVIDUALS  ALIVE  AT  THE  TIME 


OF 

THE 

INVESTIGATION- 

BY  COMMUNITY 

AND  BY 

SEX 

Critical 

. Ratios 

Groups 

No, 

, £. 

B 

C 

D 

E 

~TT“ 

A- 

Boys- 

25 

4 

.039 

1.789 

1.026 

.597 

1.026 

.000 

.597 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

1.053 

1.053 

.597 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Total 

50 

4 

.028 

2.034 

.455 

.833 

.588 

0.000 

.455 

B-Boys 

25 

20 

.080 

2.500 

1.237 

2.500 

1.798 

1.237 

Girls 

25 

12 

.065 

0.000 

.460 

1.053 

1.053 

1.053 

Total 

50 

16 

.052 

1.613 

1.231 

2.500 

2.034 

.694 

C-Boys 

24 

0 

.000 

1.481 

0.000 

1.026 

1.481 

Girls 

25 

12 

.065 

.460 

1.053 

1.053 

1.053 

Total 

49 

6 

.034 

.385 

1.026 

.455 

0.000 

D-  Boys 

25 

8 

.054 

1.481 

.597 

0.000 

Girls 

24 

8 

.055 

.588 

.588 

.588 

Total 

49 

8 

.039 

1.364 

.833 

.377 

E-Boys 

25 

0 

.000 

1.026 

1.481 

Girls 

24 

4 

.040 

0.000 

0.000 

Total 

49 

2 

.020 

.586 

1.026 

F-  Boys 

25 

4 

.039 

.597 

Girls 

24 

4 

.040 

.000 

Total 

49 

4 

.028 

.455 

G-  Boys 

25 

8 

.054 

Girls 

24 

4 

.040 

Total 

49 

6 

.034 

All 

Groups 

Boys 

174 

6 

.018 

Girls 

171 

7 

.020 

C.R. 

.370  in 

favor 

of  girls 

Total 

345 

7 

.014 
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TABLE  XXXI 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  AMONG  THE  SEVEN  GROUPS  OF  THE 
STUDf-  BY  SEX  AND  BY  TOTAL  GROUPS 


Critical  Ratios 


Groups 

No, 

s'.TT 

B~ 

C 

33 

E 

3? 

G 

A-  Boys 

25 

8 

• 054 

1.905 

2.273 

2.222 

2.222 

1.564 

2.222 

Girls 

25 

0 

.000 

1.481 

1.026 

1.000 

1.279 

1.289 

0.000 

Total 

50 

4 

.028 

2.296 

2.259 

2.259 

2.500 

2.034 

2.034 

B-  Boys  25 

28 

.090 

.379 

.310 

.310 

.323 

.310 

Girls 

25 

e 

.054 

.597 

.597 

.000 

.000 

1.481 

Total 

50 

18 

.054 

.000 

.000 

.256 

.267 

.267 

C-  Boys 

24 

33 

.096 

.075 

.075 

.703 

.075 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

.000 

.556 

.556 

1.026 

Total 

49 

18 

.055 

.000 

.250 

.263 

.263 

D-  Boys 

25 

32 

.093 

.000 

.635 

.000 

Girls 

24 

4 

.040 

.548 

.546 

1.000 

Total 

49 

18 

.055 

.253 

.263 

.263 

E-  Boys  25 

32 

.093 

.635 

.000 

Girls 

24 

8 

.061 

.000 

1.279 

Total 

49 

20 

.057 

.519 

.519 

F-  Boys 

25 

24 

.085 

.635 

Girls 

24 

8 

.061 

1.279 

Total 

49 

16 

.052 

0.000 

G-  Boys 

25 

32 

.093 

Girls 

24 

0 

.000 

Total 

49 

16 

.052 

All 

Groups 


Boys 

174 

27 

.034  C.R.  5.789  in  favor  of  boys 

Girls 

171 

5 

.017 

Total 

345 

16 

.020 
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This  contrast  between  the  sexes  must  be  carefully  inter- 
preted. That  a preponderance  of  boys  in  delinquent  groups 
which  include  normal  individuals  is  not  unusual  is  noted  by 

u 

Kvaraceus  who  states  that  "according  to  figures  supplied  by 
the  Hew  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission,  the  usual  ratio 
of  girls  to  boys  in  Hew  Jersey  juvenile  courts  is  one  girl  to 
six  boys."  He  comments  that  it  is  a well  established  belief 
that  the  desire  to  protect  girls  from  effects  of  court  pro- 
cedures results  frequently  in  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
delinquency  among  girls  of  school  age  is  underestimated. 

Types  of  Offenses  Committed  by  the  Juveniles.-  Forty- 
seven  boys  and  eight  girls  are  classified  as  delinquents  in 
this  study.  They  have  been  charged  with  138  offenses  among 
them.  The  charges  show  little  variation  and  are  summarized 
in  Table  XXXII  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  type  of 
delinquency  into  which  these  children  tend  to  fall. 


§J  William  C.  fcvaraceus,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  School. 
Yonkers-on- Hudson,  Hew  York:  World  Book  Company,  1$45,  p.  3&. 
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TABLE  XXXII 


SUMMARY  OP  TYPES  OP  DEL  III  QUEST C I ES  CHARGED 
AGAI1TST  PIPTY-PIVE  JUVENILES 


Offense  Charged 

dumber 

Boys 

of  charges  le 
Girls 

r cent 
Boys 

of  charges 
Girls 

Assault 

11 

0 

7.9 

0 

Attempted  Larceny 

5 

0 

2.9 

0 

Breaking  and  Entering 

26 

0 

19.0 

0 

Breaking,  entry  and 

-6 

0 

4.3 

0 

larceny 

Burglary 

3 

0 

2.3 

0 

Disorderly  Conduct 

6 

0 

4.3 

0 

Escape 

3 

0 

2.3 

0 

Incorrigibility 

12 

8 

8.6 

5.8 

Larceny 

27 

8 

19.6 

5.8 

Malicious  Mischief 

2 

0 

1.4 

0 

Sex  Offenses 

3 

4 

2.2 

4.3 

Trespassing 

3 

0 

2.2 

0 

Truancy 

3 

0 

2.2 

0 

Use  of  auto  without 

5 

0 

2.9 

0> 

authority 

Violating  city 

3 

0 

2.2 

0 

ordinance 

Total 

118 

20 

84,1 

15.9 

Larceny  and  breaking  and  entering  account  for  the  great- 


est number  of  the  charges  against  these  boys  and  sex  offenses 
and  larceny  for  those  against  the  girls.  Assault  appears  as 
a charge .against  approximately  eight  per  cent  of  the  boys. 
Truancy  was  charged  in  the  same  proportion  of  cases  as  was 
trespassing,  and  violation  of  city  ordinance. 
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Adult  Delinquencies.  - . Have  these  people  tended  to 
become  more  delinquent  as  they  grew  older  or  have  they  had 
fewer  charges  against  them  ? Are  the  proportions  of  adult 
delinquents  greater  in  some  of  the  groups  than  in  others  ? 
Table  XX2III  reports  the  proportions  of  adult  offenders. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  sample  have  had  charges  in 
the  police  courts  of  the  several  communities.  Seventeen  per 
cent  of  the  young  men  and  two  per  cent  of  the  young  women 
have  appeared  as  adults  to  answer  to  charges  against  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  males  contribute  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  females  to  the  police  court  records.  The  proportions 
of  the  young  women  offenders  are  very  small;  in  three  of  the 
communities  there  were  no  charges  against  any  of  these  women, 
and  in  each  of  the  other  four  communities  there  was  one  adult 
female  offender. 

When  the  proportions  of  male  offenders  among  the  groups 
are  compared,  the  differences  are  slight  in  most  of  the  com- 
parisons. There  is  one  notable  exception,  however,  for,  in 
a comparison  of  the  male  adult  offenders  in  Group  A and  those 
in  Group  B,  the  difference  is  significantly  high  for  the  B 
group,  as  the  critical  ratio  (3.10)  reveals.  Groups  D and  E 
have  substantially  higher  proportions  of  male  offenders  than 
has  Group  A,  but  the  difference  is  not  of  statistical  sig- 
nificance. It  may  be  concluded  from  these  data  that  fewer 
adult  delinquents  have  appeared  among  the  males  of  Group  A 
than  among  those  of  the  other  groups. 
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TABLE  XXXIII 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF 
ADULT  DELINQUENTS  AMONG  THE  SEVEN  GROUPS  OF  THE 
S TUDY-BY  SEX  AND  BY  TOTAL  GROUPS 


Groups 

Critical  Ratios 

Ho. 

P. 

s.E. 

“B~ 

C 

D 

E 

~YT“ 

A-  Boys 

25 

4 

.039 

3.10 

.602 

2.44 

2.14 

1.03 

.602 

Girls 

25 

0 

.000 

1.02 

1.02 

0.00 

1.02 

0.00 

1.02 

Total 

50 

2 

.020 

2.98 

1.02 

2.22 

2.22 

1.02 

1.02 

B-  Boys 

25 

36 

.096 

2.55 

.610 

.938 

1.20 

2.55 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

0.00 

1.02 

.000 

1.02 

0.00 

To  tal 

50 

20 

.057 

2.10 

.790 

.790 

2.10 

2.10 

C-  Boys 

24 

e 

.054 

1.90 

1.59 

.465 

0.00 

Girls 

25 

4 

.039 

1.02 

0.00 

1.02 

0.00 

Total 

49 

6 

.034 

1.32 

1.32 

0.00 

0.00 

D-  Boys 

25 

28 

.090 

.322 

1.42 

1.90 

Girls 

24 

0 

.000 

1.02 

0.00 

1.02 

Total 

49 

14 

.050 

0.00 

1.32 

1.32 

E-  Boys 

25 

24 

.085 

1.64 

1.59 

Girls 

24 

4 

.039 

1.02 

0.00 

Total 

49 

14 

.050 

1.32 

1.32 

F-  Boys 

25 

12 

.067 

.464 

Girls 

24 

0 

.000 

1.02 

Total 

49 

6 

.034 

0.00 

G-  Boys 

25 

8 

.054 

Girls 

24 

4 

.039 

Total 

49 

6 

.034 

All 

Groups 

Boys  174  17  *028  C.R.  5*000  favoring  boys 

Girls  171  2 .011 

Total  345  10  .006 
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A careful  study  of  the  comparisons  in  Table  XXXIII  gives 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  proportion  of  adult 
delinquencies  occurred  among  the  individuals  of  Group  B,  while 
the  smallest  proportion  was  in  Group  A.  The  critical  ratio 
in  this  comparison  (2.98),  indicates  that  the  difference  is 
of  significance  statistically. 

Data  comparing  proportions  of  the  juvenile  delinquencies 
and  the  adult  delinquencies  of  the  people  in  this  investigation 
are  presented  in  Table  XXXIV,  offering  evidence  that  the  dif- 
ference is  significantly  greater  than  one  that  might  be  at- 
tributed to  chance. 

TABLE  XXXIV  A 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  JUVENILE  AND  OF  ADULT 
DELINQUENCIES  AMONG  THE  345  PEOPLE  ALIVE  AT  THE  TIME 

OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 


Offenses 

taJ 

o 

o 

P. 

S . E. 

C.R. 

Juvenile 

345 

16 

.020 

2.790 

Adult 

345 

10 

.008 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  data  that  the  individuals 
in  this  investigation  had  significantly  fewer  delinquencies 
as  adults  than  as  juveniles.  In  no  group  were  there  more 
adult  delinquencies  than  juvenile  offenses. 
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Types  of  Adult  Delinquencies  Committed.-  Thirty  young 
men  and  four  young  women  of  the  sample  have  had  a total  of 
119  charges  against  them  as  adults.  Little  difference  is 
noted  from  community  to  community  in  the  type  of  offense;  "but 
forty- two  of  the  charges  have  been  for  assault,  accounting 
for  slightly  more  than  thirty- five  per  cent  of  the  offenses. 
Drunkenness  was  charged  against  approximately  ten  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  thirty  per  cent  of  the  women  who  appeared  in 
court.  Sex  offenses  contributed  slightly  less  than  eight  per 
cent  of  all  the  charges;  burglary  and  larceny  have  each  con- 
tributed approximately  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  charges. 

Leisure  Time  Activities 

In  what  social  activities  do  these  youth  participate  ? 

Do  they  mingle  in  social  groups  ? Have  they  special  hobbies  ? 
Tables  XXXIV,  XXXV,  and  XXXVI  are  concerned  with  data  relating 
to  these  questions.  Of  the  350  individuals  in  the  sample, 

333  (ninety-five  per  cent)  were  actually  interviewed  person- 
ally; four  had  died,  five  of  the  seven  in  institutions  for 
the  feebleminded  were  not  visited,  and  eight  of  those  in  mil- 
itary service  were  not  available.  The  data  reporting  on 
leisure  time  activities  refer  only  to  those  whose  answers  were 
received  in  personal  interviews. 

Olub  Membership.-  To  what  extent  do  the  youth  in  the 
communities  of  the  study  tend  to  become  members  of  organiza- 
tions ? In  response  to  this  question,  the  data  in  Table  XXIV 
report  on  the  proportion  in  the  several  communities  who  claimed 
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TABLE  XXXIV  B 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  IROPGRTIONS  IN  TEE  VARIOUS  COMMUNITIES 
OE  THOSE  WHO  CLAIMED  NO  CLUB  MEMBER SHIP- 
BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Groups 

Critical  Ratios 

No. 

P. 

S'.E. 

T 

D 

E 

T G 

A-  Boys 

25 

60 

.098 

3.364 

1.825 

1.840 

2.131 

1.951  1.473 

Girls 

24 

83 

.077 

.094 

.388 

.388 

1.494 

1.333  .816 

Total 

49 

71 

.065 

2.436 

1.687 

1.687 

2.597 

2.278  1.687 

B-  Boys 

23 

96 

.041 

1.47  7 

1.494 

1.205 

1.429  1.826 

Girls 

25 

84 

.073 

.300 

.300 

1.446 

1.279  .745 

Total 

48 

90 

.043 

.746 

.746 

.167 

.159  .746 

C-  Boys 

23 

83 

.078 

0.000 

.283 

.093  .351 

Girls 

24 

87 

.069 

0.000 

1.125 

.964  .440 

Total 

47 

85 

.052 

0.000 

.895 

.580  0.000 

D-  Boys 

24 

83 

.077 

.283 

.094  .354 

Girls 

24 

87 

.073 

1.125 

.964  .440 

Total 

48 

85 

.052 

.875 

.580  0.000 

E-  Boys 

23 

86 

.072 

.196  .636 

Girls 

24 

96 

.040 

.164  .769 

Total 

47 

91 

.042 

.323  .895 

F-  Boys 

25 

64 

.073 

.450 

Girls 

22 

95 

.046 

.526 

Total 

47 

89 

.046 

.597 

G-  Boys 

24 

79 

.083 

Girls 

23 

91 

.060 

Total 

47 

85 

.052 

All 

Groups 


Boys  167  61  .030  C.R.  .543  in  favor  of  girls 

Girls  166  89  .024 

Total  333  85  .020 
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TABLE  XXXV 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  PROPORTIONS  IN  THE  COMMUNITIES  OF  THE 
STUDS’  OF  THOSE  WHO  WERE  INTERESTED  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  HOBBIES 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

No. 

P. 

3.32. 

B 

D 

E 

F 

~7T“ 

A-  Boys  25 

64 

.046 

.851 

.072 

.714 

1.135 

2.074 

2.296 

Girls 

24 

75 

.087 

1.439 

.312 

.331 

1.269 

1.449 

.758 

Total 

49 

69 

.066 

1.531 

.105 

.421 

1.633 

2.449 

2.041 

B-  Boys 

23 

52 

.100 

.903 

.137 

.372 

1.155 

1.847 

Girls 

25 

56 

.099 

1.103 

1.783 

.142 

.069 

.647 

Total 

48 

54 

.072 

1.400 

1.100 

.097 

.874 

.485 

C-  Boys 

23 

65 

.095 

.775 

1.181 

2.101 

2.319 

Girls 

24 

71 

.091 

.640 

.949 

1.135 

.432 

Total 

47 

68 

.068 

.312 

1.500 

2.300 

1.900 

D-  Boys 

24 

54 

.100 

.411 

1.286 

1.500 

Girls 

24 

79 

.083 

1.603 

1.778 

1.094 

Total 

CD 

65 

.069 

1.200 

2.000 

1.600 

E-  Boys 

23 

48 

.100 

.851 

1.064 

Girls 

24 

58 

.101 

.205 

.496 

Total 

47 

53 

.073 

1.165 

.388 

F-  Boys 

25 

36 

.100 

.222 

Girls 

22 

55 

.086 

.694 

Total 

47 

45 

.071 

.368 

G-  Boys 

24 

33 

.100 

Girls 

23 

65 

.092 

Total 

47 

49 

.072 

All 

Groups 

Boys  167  54  .039 

Girls  166  69  .036  C.R.  2.830  in  favor  of  girls 

Total  555  62  .027 

Collecting  items  is  a source  of  pleasure  to  approximate- 
ly twenty  per  cent  of  the  sample;  items  in  the  various  collec- 
tions include  cups,  pipes,  records  of  favorite  entertainers, 
snapshots, airplane  mode Is, baby  pictures, jewelry,  license 
plates  from  the  different  states,  comic  magazines,  and  fancy 
ties  • 
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TABLE  XXXVT 


COMPARISONS  OF  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THOSE  YOUTH  INTERVIEWED 
WHO  ATTEND  MOVING  PIC  TORE  SHOWS  AT  LEAST  ONCE  A WEEK 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

NoV 

S.E. 

c; 

jy 

E 

F 

A-  Boys 

25 

40 

.098 

.432 

.839 

.699 

.432 

.902 

.142 

Girls 

24 

58 

.101 

.993 

2.117 

1.119 

2.117 

.544 

1.042 

Total 

49 

49 

.071 

.900 

.900 

.297 

1.735 

1.100 

.594 

B-  Boys 

23 

34 

.099 

1.250 

1.127 

0.000 

.448 

.567 

Girls 

25 

44 

.099 

1.103 

.142 

1.103 

.411 

.070 

Total 

48 

40 

.071 

0.000 

.594 

.816 

.200 

.297 

C-  Boys 

23 

52 

.104 

.137 

1.250 

1.739 

.690 

Girls 

24 

29 

.093 

.942 

0.000 

1.479 

1.007 

Total 

47 

40 

.071 

.594 

.816 

.200 

.297 

D-  Boys 

24 

50 

.102 

1.127 

1.616 

.556 

Girls 

24 

42 

.101 

.949 

.544 

.069 

Total 

48 

46 

.072 

.606 

.792 

.284 

E-  Boys 

23 

34 

.099 

.448 

.567 

Girls 

24 

29 

.093 

1.479 

1.007 

Total 

47 

32 

.068 

.612 

1.111 

F-  Boys 

25 

28 

.090 

1.037 

Girls 

22 

50 

.107 

.270 

Total 

47 

38 

.071 

.445 

G-  Boys 

24 

42 

.101 

Girls 

23 

43 

.103 

Total 

47 

43 

.072 

All 

Groups 

Boys  1 

L67 

40 

.038 

Girls  : 

166 

42 

.038 

C.R. 

.370  ; 

in  favor 

of  girls 

Total  1 

333 

41 

.027 

SfOHt  a>70fOlS  t '10 1 T..  OF 
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no  club  membership. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  groups  belong  to  no 
organizations;  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  eighty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  boys  constitute  this  proportion.  Uo  sig- 
nificant sex  difference  is  to  be  noted  in  these  proportions. 

ITinety-six  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  Group  B claim  no  club 
membership,  while  sixty  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  Group  A do  so; 
a comparison  of  these  proportions  discloses  a difference  that 
is  statistically  significant,  with  a critical  ratio  of  3.364. 
Several  of  the  Group  A boys  had  become  members  of  veterans' 
organizations,  while  one  young  man  in  Group  B was  a club  mem- 
ber. He  had  joined  a social  club  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
bar-keeper,  and  this  was  the  only  club  membership  claimed  by 
his  group. 

Less  than  ten  per  cent  of  Group  E had  joined  any  organiza- 
tion, while  approximately  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  Group  A had 
done  so:  a statistical  comparison  reveals  significant  differ- 
ences in  these  proportions. 

Slight  differences  are  noted  in  comparisons  of  the  girls 
in  the  various  groups  who  have  not  become  members  of  any 
organization.  Those  girls  who  are  club  members  belong  to 
labor  unions,  to  church  societies  or  to  the  Y.VT.C.A. 

noticeably  few  of  the  sample  have  joined  athletic  clubs 
of  any  kind,  and  a limited  number  belong  to  community  clubs. 

It  appears  that  the  schools  might  do  much  to  encourage  social 
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participation  along  these  lines. 

Hobbles.-  If  these  youth  do  not  mingle  to  any  extent  in 
social  organizations,  are  they  interested  in  hobbies  that  help 
to  pass  their  leisure  time  profitably  ? This  was  one  of  the 
problems  to  be  probed  in  this  investigation.  Pertinent  data 
gathered  by  means  of  the  personal  interviews  are  reported  in 
Table  XXXV. 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  young  people  have  an  interest 
in  one  or  more  hobbies.  Significantly,  more  girls  than  boys 
give  evidence  of  such  an  interest.  Group  A reports  greater 
numbers  who  have  a hobby  than  any  of  the  other  groups,  and 
Group  ? reports  the  fewest.  In  a computation  of  the  critical 
ratios  of  these  differences  none  of  statistical  significance 
are  to  be  noted. 

An  interest  in  games  as  a hobby  was  mentioned  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other;  cards,  jig-saw  puzzles,  checkers,  and 
dominos  are  included  with  card  games  predominating.  Sewing 
and  crafts,  such  as  knitting,  crocheting,  rug-making  are  se- 
lected by  the  young  women  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  while  repairing  and  gardening  appeal  to  thirty- two  per 
cent  of  the  boys.  "Driving  my  car"  is  a source  of  enthusiasm 
for  a small  number  of  boys;  it  was  mentioned  by  at  least  one 
boy  in  each  community  as  a favorite  pastime. 

Attendance  at  the  "movies".-  The  question,  "What  do  you 
like  best  to  do  when  you  have  some  spare  time  ?"  elicited  the 
same  response  in  a large  proportion  of  the  interviews.  The 
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answers  expressed  an  enthusiasm  for  "going  to  the  movies". 

% 

A statistical  comparison  of  those  among  the  community  groups 
who  attend  the  movies  at  least  once  a week  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  this  type  of  entertainment  is  common  to  the  people 
in  the  sample.  Table  XXXVI  submits  data  referring  to  this 
activity.  Ho  differences  that  are  significant  are  to  be  noted 
in  any  of  the  comparisons. 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  all  these  individuals  attend  moving 
picture  shows  at  least  once  a week;  forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
girls  and  forty  per  cent  of  the  boys  enjoy  this  pastime  week- 


Of  the  remaining  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  sample, 
twenty-eight  per  cent  stated  that  they  attend  these  shows  more 
than  once  a week,  that  they  go  as  frequently  as  they  can  ar- 
range to  do  so.  It  appears,  then,  that  approximately  thirty 
per  cent  of  these  young  people  attend  "movies"  less  than  once 
a week.  In  this  fact  lie  implications  for  those  interested 
in  their  education. 

Radio  Programs  as  a Pastime.-  Many  of  those  who  attend 
moving  picture  shows  frequently  also  listen  to  the  radio  as  a 
means  of  gaining  pleasure  in  their  leisure  time.  Table  XXXVII 
reports  that  in  some  cases,  one  hundred  per  cent  of  those 
interviewed  replied  that  they  enjoyed  listening  to  the  radio 
and  do  so  daily. 

In  Group  E which  reports  the  smallest  per  cent  of  those 
who  enjoy  radio  programs,  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  group 
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TAB  IS  X2XVII 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  PROPORTIONS  AMONG  THE 
GROUPS  OF  THOSE  WHO  SPEND  TIME  LISTENING  TO 
THE  RADIO  AS  A PASTIME 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups 

fTo; 

, *. 

S.E. 

6 c 

^5 

E 

T 

G 

A-  Boys 

25 

92 

.054 

.667  .947 

1.481 

.947 

.597 

1.481 

Girls 

24 

96 

.040 

1.000  0.000 

0.000 

1.125 

1.538 

1.000 

Total 

49 

94 

.034 

0.000  .877 

1.026 

1.452 

.877 

1.765 

B-  Boys 

23 

86 

.072 

.283 

1.944 

.283 

1.219 

1.944 

Girls 

25 

100 

.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.884 

2.195 

0.000 

Total 

48 

94 

.034 

1.452 

.877 

1.765 

C-  Boys 

23 

83 

.078 

2.179 

0.000 

1.494 

2.179 

Girls 

24 

96 

.040 

0.000 

1.125 

1.538 

1.000 

Total 

47 

89 

.046 

.580 

0.000 

2.391 

D-  Boys 

24 

100 

.000 

2.179 

1.026 

0.000 

Girls 

24 

96 

.040 

1.125 

1.538 

1.000 

Total 

48 

98 

.020 

2.321 

1.800 

1.000 

E-  Boys 

23 

83 

.078 

1.494 

2.179 

Girls 

24 

87 

.069 

.467 

1.884 

Total 

47 

85 

.052 

.560 

2.815 

F-  Boys 

25 

96 

.039 

1.026 

Girls 

22 

82 

.082 

2.195 

Total 

47 

89 

.046 

2.  391 

G-  Boys 

24 

100 

.000 

Girls 

23 

100 

.000 

Total 

47 

100 

.000 

All 

Groups 

Boys  167 

92 

.021 

Girls  ! 

L66 

94 

.018 

C .R.  .704  favoring  girls 

Total  : 

333 

93 

.014 
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are  included  among  those  who  spend  time  pleasurably  at  this 

% 

pastime.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  individuals  in  Group  G 
are  radio  listeners.  A comparison  of  the  differences  in  these 
proportions  between  Group  E and  Group  G reveals  that  the  dif- 
ference is  one  of  statistical  significance,  with  a critical 
ratio  of  2.885.  Ho  other  comparisons  disclose  differences  too 
great  to  be  attributed  to  chance. 

No  sex  difference  is  to  be  noted  in  the  proportions  of 
boys  and  of  girls  among  the  different  groups  who  stated  that 
they  spend  some  of  their  leisure  time  in  listening  to  the 
radio,  ninety- three  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  asserted 
pleasure  in  listening  to  radio  programs. 

Favorite  Radio  Programs.-  Since  large  percentages  of 
each  of  the  groups  in  the  study  declare  interest  in  radio  pro- 
grams, it  appears  important  to  determine  the  kind  of  program 
which  is  most  popular  among  them.  While  forty-four  per  cent 
of  the  sample  stated  that  they  had  no  program  which  they  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  or  that  they  "just  liked  to  listen  to 
anything  on  the  radio",  fifty-six  per  cent  declared  a par- 
ticular interest  in  some  type  of  program.  Table  XXXVIII 
presents  these  data. 

Boys  prefer  variety  programs,  sports  news  and  "good 
orchestras"  with  variety  programs  as  first  choice.  Girls 
state  a preference  for  the  "soap  opera"  stories  in  sixty-one 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  A comparison  of  the  differences  of 
the  proportions  in  each  sex  who  have  stated  a preference  for 
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TABLE  XX XVI II 


COMPARISON  OF  HI  ©PORTIONS  OF  GIRLS  WHO  PREFER  SOAP 
OPERA  IROGRiMS  ON  THE  RADIO  AND  OF  BOYS 
WHO  PREFER  VARIETY  PROGRAMS 


Critical  Ratios 

Groups  No. 

hf 7 

S.E. 

B 

HI 

E 

F 

A-  Boys  25 

52 

.100 

.625 

.625 

.140 

.625 

1.832 

.417 

Girls  24 
Total 

62 

.099 

.567 

.563 

.284 

.000 

1.189 

1.221 

B-  Boys  23 

43 

.103 

.000 

.483 

.000 

2.463 

.205 

Girls  25 
Toted 

54 

.100 

.000 

.262 

.576 

.616 

1.818 

C-  Boys  23 

43 

.103 

.483 

.000 

2.463 

.205 

Girls  24 
Total 

54 

.102 

.278 

.563 

.612 

1.804 

D-  Boys  24 

50 

.102 

.483 

1.755 

.276 

Girls  24 
Total 

56 

.101 

.284 

.870 

1.504 

E-  Boys  10 

43 

.103 

2.463 

.205 

Girls  24 
Total 

62 

.099 

1.189 

1.221 

F-  Boys  19 

76 

.035 

2.239 

Girls  22 
To  tal 

45 

.106 

2.  409 

G-  Boys  24 

46 

.103 

Girls  23 
Total 

78 

.086 

All  Groups 

Boys  167  51  .039 
Girls  166  61  .036 
Total  


these  types  of  programs  reveals  no  significant  differences. 

It  may,  therefore,  he  concluded  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  hoys  in  these  communities  prefer  variety  programs  on 
the  radio  and  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  girls  prefer 
"soap  opera"  programs.  These  interests  should  he  noted  in 
curriculum  planning  for  special  class  programs.  Implications 
may  well  he  made  that  an  interest  as  well  developed  as  these 
facts  disclose  may  he  carefully  guided  toward  greater  dis- 
cernment. 

Reading  as  a pastime  among  these  individuals.-  The 
extent  to  which  reading  serves  as  an  activity  for  leisure 
time  among  the  young  people  in  this  study  was  carefully  in- 
vestigated. Some  asserted  that  they  read  not  at  all  at  any 
time;  they  constituted  approximately  seven  per  cent  of  the 
sample.  Others  asserted  that  they  read  the  comics  and  nothing 
else.  Tn  this  classification  are  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the 
entire  group.  Their  numbers  were  studied  closely  and  the 
data  are  presented  in  Table  XXXIX. 

Among  the  communities,  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  girls 
and  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  hoys  confine  their  reading  to 
comics  solely.  The  difference  in  the  proportions  among  the 
groups  are  of  statistical  significance  in  none  of  the  com- 
parisons. In  each  community  there  appear  to  he  the  same 
proportions  who  lack  interest  in  reading. 

A comparison  of  the  sex  difference  in  this  matter  is 
high,  as  the  critical  ratio  (2.037)  indicates.  More  hoys 
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TABLE  XXXIX 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  IROPORTIONS  IN  THE  COMMUNITIES  OF 
THOSE  mo  DECLARE  AN  INTEREST  IN  COMICS  SOLELY  AS 
READING  MATTER-BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 


Critical  Ratios 


Groups  No.  £.  £.%.  S d I)  S F G 


A-  Boys 

25 

56 

.099 

.643  ,352 

.704 

.278 

1.151 

.422 

Girls 

24 

46 

.102 

.993  .278 

.278 

.694 

.342 

.138 

Total 

49 

51 

.071 

1.100  .000 

.396 

.392 

.000 

.196 

B-  Boys 

23 

65 

.099 

.282 

1.338 

.903 

.360 

1.056 

Girls 

25 

60 

.098 

1.276 

.710 

.922 

1.319 

.839 

Total 

48 

62 

.070 

1.089 

1.400 

1.485 

1.089 

1.287 

C-  Boys 

23 

61 

.102 

1.042 

.634 

.071 

.764 

Girls 

24 

42 

.101 

.555 

.350 

.068 

.414 

Total 

47 

51 

.073 

.291 

.388 

.000 

.194 

D-  Boys 

24 

46 

.102 

.422 

.933 

.278 

Girls 

24 

50 

.102 

.208 

.616 

.137 

Total 

48 

48 

.072 

.097 

.291 

.097 

E-  Boys 

23 

52 

.104 

.639 

.141 

Girls 

24 

42 

.101 

.411 

.069 

Total 

47 

47 

.073 

.388 

.291 

F-  Boys 

25 

60 

.098 

.710 

Girls 

22 

41 

.105 

.473 

Total 

47 

51 

.073 

.194 

G-  Boys 

24 

50 

.102 

# 

Girls 

23 

48 

.104 

Total 

47 

49 

.073 

All 

Groups 

Boys 

167 

56 

.038 

C.R.  2.037  favoring  boys 

Girls  ! 

L66 

47 

.039 

Total  333 

51 

.025 
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tlian  girls  show  a preference  for  reading  comics  to  the  ex- 

% 

elusion  of  other  material. 

Another  category  of  readers  among  the  sample  includes 
those  who  gave  evidence  of  reading  more  than  comics.  They 
read  newspapers  for  want-ads,  for  obituaries,  for  advertise- 
ments and  sales;  they  read  magazines  to  a limited  extent, 
hut  the  girls  like  "True  Romance”,  "True  Story",  "Love  Sto- 
ries", and  "Movie  Romances",  and  the  boys  read  mystery  and 
detective  magazines.  A very  small  number  read  books  and  most 
of  these  read  the  pocket  size  books  in  popular  demand.  Data 
concerning  the  readers  are  reported  in  Table  XL. 

While  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  girls  enjoy  reading 
as  a pastime,  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  claim  this 
interest.  The  ratio  in  this  comparison  is  3.023  in  favor 
of  the  girls,  emphasizing  the  significance  of  this  difference 
which  is  great. 

Recapitulation.-  A study  of  the  marital  status  of  the 
individuals  in  this  investigation  discloses  that  significantly 
more  girls  than  boys  are  married.  About  the  same  proportions 
of  boys  and  girls  in  each  community  have  remained  single. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  seven  per  cent  of  the  girls  have 
been  divorced,  and  no  significant  difference  in  the  several 
communities  are  noted. 

Juvenile  delinquencies  have  been  more  frequent  among 
the  boys  than  among  the  girls,  and  the  difference  is  greater 
than  one  that  may  be  attributed  to  chance.  Group  A has  had 
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TABLE  XL 

COMPARISON  OF  THE 

IROFORTIONS  IN  THE  COMMUNITIES  OF 

THOSE  WHO  BE  CL  .ARE  AN  INTEREST  IN  READING  A S 

A PASTIME  -BY  COMMUNITY  AND  BY  SEX 

Critical 

Ratios 

Groups 

No. 

P. 

sTETT 

“B  C 

E 3T“ 

G 

A-  Boys 

25 

40 

.098 

1.385  .071  .283 

.360  .902 

.216 

Girls 

24 

54 

.102 

.993  .278  .555 

.278  .270 

.411 

Total 

49 

45 

.071 

1.429  .097  .098 

.194  .700 

.396 

B-  Boys  23 

22 

.086 

1.269  1.791 

.992  .484 

1.145 

Girls 

25 

40 

.098 

.710  .425 

.710  .690 

.559 

Total 

48 

31 

.067 

1.500  1.442  1 

.188  .714 

1.122 

C-  Boys 

23 

39 

.102 

.486 

.282  .809 

.141 

Girls 

24 

50 

.102 

.278 

.000  .000 

.138 

Total 

47 

46 

.074 

.000 

.286  .777 

.582 

D-  Boys 

24 

46 

.102 

.775  1.324 

.634 

Girls 

24 

46 

.102 

.278  .270 

.138 

Total 

48 

46 

.073 

.286  .784 

.582 

E-  Boys 

23 

35 

.099 

.522 

.143 

Girls 

24 

50 

.102 

.000 

.138 

Total 

47 

43 

.075 

.485 

.096 

F-  Boys 

25 

28 

.090 

.672 

Girls 

22 

50 

.107 

.134 

Total 

47 

38 

.071 

.39  6 

G-  Boys 

24 

37 

.099 

Girls 

23 

48 

.104 

Total 

47 

42 

.072 

All 

Groups 

Boys  167 

35 

.037 

Girls 

166 

48 

.039 

C.R.  3.023  in  favor 

of  girls 

Total  333 

42 

.027 
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a smaller  proportion  of  delinquents  than  any  of  the  other 

% 

groups,  but  statistical  comparisons  reveal  no  significant 
differences.  The  most  common  charge  against  the  boys  has  been 
for  larceny  and  for  girls,  incorrigibility  and  larceny  have 
accounted  for  equal  proportions  of  the  charges  which  occur 
most  frequently. 

Group  A with  no  adult  delinquencies  among  its  young  women 
and  with  two  per  cent  among  its  young  men  presents  the  bright- 
est picture  when  adult  delinquencies  are  considered. 

Leisure  time  activities  of  the  sample  are  composed  to  a 
great  extent  of  listening  to  radio  programs  and  attending  the 
moving  picture  shows.  Approximately  sixty- two  per  cent  are 
interested  in  hobbies;  no  differences  of  significance  are  to 
be  noted  in  the  proportions  of  the  various  communities  who 
claim  hobbies  as  a means  of  spending  leisure  time. 

Less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  these  young  people  claim  an 
interest  in  reading  as  a pastime,  but  more  girls  than  boys 
are  included  in  this  number.  ITo  significant  differences  are 
found  when  the  proportions  of  girls  who  read  are  compared  in 
the  communities  of  the  study  nor  do  they  occur  when  boys  in 
the  various  groups  are  compared  for  this  interest.  A large 
group  enjoy  reading  to  a slight  extent  in  that  they  read  the 
comics  only;  no  differences  are  noted  in  the  proportions  of 
the  different  groups  who  declare  this  interest. 

Guidance  in  the  pursuit  of  interests  for  leisure  time 
activities  is  indicated  in  behalf  of  these  young  people. 
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School  programs  should  include  sources  by  which  pleasurable 
and  profitable  interests  may  be  developed. 
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Data  Concerning  the  Rating  Scale 
As  stated  in  the  chapter  on  procedures,  the  rating  scale 
scores  will  not  be  used  for  statistical  comparisons  among  the 
school  systems,  since  broken  continuity  of  practices  and  pro- 
cedures existed  in  several  of  the  systems  during  the  period 
of  the  study  and  observations  of  procedures  in  1947  would  not 
reflect  conditions  for  the  full  period.  Adjustments  of  the 
individuals,  therefore,  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  practices  rated  by  this  investigator. 

The  instrument  is  admittedly  not  the  best,  nor  can  it  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised,  but  it  does 
serve  as  an  aid  to  precise  observational  methods  and  is  offered 
in  this  dissertation  for  what  use  it  may  prove  to  be  to  other 
investigators. 

Though  the  systems  have  many  factors  in  common,  there 
were  observable  differences  in  some  of  the  items  on  the  scale. 
These  similarities  and  differences  will  be  discussed  at  this 
point. 

Administration  and  Organization 
In  the  schools  of  Systems  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  the  super- 
vision of  special  classes  for  the  mentally  handicapped  is 
directly  concerned  with  bettering  conditions  and  is  focused 
through  a director  of  special  education;  in  System  E,the  special 
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education  department  is  new  and  not  fully  organized  and  in 

% 

System  G,  the  supervisor  is  primarily  assigned  to  other  class- 
es. 

Housing*-  A problem  with  little  difference  among  the 
systems  in  its  solution  is  that  of  housing;  in  each  community 
older  buildings  have  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  these  pupils 
by  providing  necessary  equipment.  Building  programs  are 
planned  in  two  of  the  systems  to  provide  facilities  more 
definitely  for  these  children. 

Placement,-  In  special  class  education,  placement  is 
an  important  factor  in  which  variations  of  practice  were  ob- 
served in  the  school  systems  of  the  study.  Initial  referral 
is  the  result  of  careful  screening  procedures  in  four  of  the 
systems;  in  two  others  it  rests  with  teacher  judgment  and  in 
the  last,  a combination  of  these  two  methods  is  used.  Testing 
procedures  are  carefully  considered  in  each  of  the  systems; 
in  some  communities,  the  schools  have  their  own  departments 
for  this  purpose,  while  in  others  a traveling  psychological 
clinic  serves  this  need.  A variation  is  noted  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  testing  is  done;  some  schools  test  at 
regular  intervals  and  promptly,  if  the  need  arises,  while 
others  test  at  infrequent  periods  and  the  delay  may  mean  late 
placement  in  needy  cases. 

Throughout  the  classes  in  the  study  the  ratio  of  boys 
to  girls  is  two  to  one  or  greater.  This  provokes  comment 
since  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  sex  difference  in 
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intelligence.  Concerning  this,  Spaulding  and  Kvaraceus  sug- 
gest that  placement  in  special  classes  is  faulty  since,  in  a 
survey  of  forty  communities,  in  "so-called  high-cost  schools" 
the  hoys  were  found  to  outnumber  the  girls  two  to  one. 

Teaching  Force.-  Little  variation  exists  in  the  qualifi- 
cations set  by  each  of  the  boards  of  education  in  these  com- 
munities. The  shortage  of  teachers  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation  influenced  the  scores  on  this  item 
for,  in  several  cases,  the  classes  are  under  the  guidance  of 
inexperienced  teachers  who  lack  training  in  the  field  of  spe- 
cial education.  These  cases  were  met  in  each  of  the  com- 
munities. 

Education  after  legal  school  age.-  In  general,  the 
pupils  in  these  classes  are  encouraged  to  remain  in  school 
as  long  as  they  are  profiting  from  the  training  offered  them. 

A limited  number  of  pupils  in  each  system  were  actually  taking 
advantage  of  this  privilege,  except  in  System  F where  the  re- 
organization of  this  department  is  at  an  early  stage  and  most 
of  the  pupils  leave  as  promptly  as  they  are  legally  allowed 
to  do  so . 

Provisions  for  Advance,-  Closely  related  to  the  factor 
of  early  school  leaving  is  that  of  "promotions".  In  System  A 

1 / V/.B.  Spaulding  and  7/ill iam  C.  Kvaraceus,  "Sex  Discrimination 
Tn  Special  Class  Placement,"  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children, 
XI,  November,  1944,  pp.  42-44. 
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and  in  System  B a well  established  series  of  promotion  per- 
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mits  of  advance  through  graded  classes  based  partly  upon 
chronological  ages,  and  allowing  for  the  possibility  of  ad- 
mission to  the  vocational  classes.  This  practice  is  followed 
to  a smaller  degree  in  Systems  C,  D,  and  E and  slightly  in 
System  Gf  but  System  P offers  limited  opportunity  for  advance. 
The  result  appears  to  influence  early  school  leaving. 

Curriculum*-  Teachers  of  Groups  A,  B,  and  C are  provided 
with  a manual  compiled  through  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
staff  which  provides  suggestions  for  teaching  methods  and 
subject  matter  directly  intended  for  the  mentally  handicapped. 
In  other  communities  curriculum  problems  are  met  by  adapting 
courses  for  the  regular  classes  and  making  some  provisions 
for  training  in  home-making  and  shop  activities. 

Housing.-  In  each  of  these  communities  classes  for 
younger  mentally  handicapped  children  are  housed  in  buildings 
with  children  of  regular  grades;  classes  for  adolescent  pupils 
are  placed  in  "centers’1  where  they  are  segregated  in  order  to 
provide  special  equipment  at  this  level.  In  some  systems, 
the  girls  are  separated  from  the  boys  in  the  centers;  this 
is  true  in  the  systems  visited  in  this  investigation  except  in 
Systems  P and  G;  both  sexes  are  in  the  same  building  but 
separated  for  all  classes  in  System  G;  in  System  P,  the  sexes 
are  not  separated  and  the  special  classes  are  located  in  the 
same  building  with  regular  classes  throughout  their  school 
years. 
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The  special  class  centers  are  frequently  housed,  in  older 
buildings  which  have  been  adapted  for  the  purpose;  this  is 
true  in  each  of  the  systems  included  in  this  report.  In 
System  B the  poorest  and  the  best  housing  conditions  were 
found;  from  one  extreme  in  one  section  of  the  city  where  the 
building  was  old,  crowded,  poorly  heated  and  poorly  ventilated 
to  the  other  extreme  in  another  section  where  the  building 
was  recently  constructed,  adequately  heated  and  ventilated, 
and  splendidly  equipped  for  special  class  purposes,  it  pre- 
sented a wide  range  of  housing  facilities  for  these  classes. 

There  was  little  indication  that,  as  a whole,  significant 
differences  are  to  be  found  in  housing  conditions  offered  for 
special  classes  in  the  school  systems  of  the  study.  The 
greatest  difference  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  City  F, 
the  smallest  of  the  communities,  the  special  class  children 
share  the  buildings  with  the  normal  children  from  the  time 
they  begin  school  until  they  leave. 

Classroom  Methods  and  Procedures 
Classes  at  each  level,  primary,  intermediate,  and  ad- 
vanced,were  visited  in  the  various  school  systems.  By  means 
of  careful  observation  items  on  the  scale  were  promptly 
checked  after  each  visit.  Methods  and  procedures  in  the 
classrooms  showed  considerable  variation  and  will  be  reported 
upon  in  the  following  discussion. 
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Programs.-  It  was  noted  that  there  appears  to  he  a 

% 

general  trend  among  these  school  systems  to  avoid  rigid  time 
schedules  and  to  integrate  subject  matter  into  units  or  into 
centers  of  interest.  Lunch  periods  in  many  of  the  classes 
serve  as  an  occasion  for  functional  lessons  directly  related 
to  the  life  needs  of  the  child. 

In  the  ’’centers"  where  departmental  work  is  carried  on 
there  is  closer  adherence  to  rigid  time  schedules,  hut  an 
integration  of  the  work  in  the  different  classrooms  is  to  he 
observed.  In  none  of  the  schools  visited  was  there  evidence 
that  a rigid  time  schedule  centered  upon  subject  matter  is 
insisted  upon. 

First-Hand  Experiences.-  In  the  classes  of  Communities 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  definite  plans  are  made  for  first-hand  ex- 
periences for  the  pupils.  Visual  aids  are  frequently  pro- 
vided and  trips  are  arranged  in  order  to  supplement  experi- 
ences. Consumer  education  is  taught  at  the  upper  level  and 
purchases  are  actually  made  and  discussed  by  the  pupils.  In 
Group  E.  classes  some  first-hand  experiences  were  observed, 
but  they  were  mostly  vicarious.  Memorization  of  subject 
matter  from  texts  was  expected  in  many  cases.  In  Groups  F 
and  G,  the  first-hand  experiences  are  limited  to  participation 
in  lunch  preparation;  trips  are  not  planned  as  part  of  the 
program  and  mastery  of  the  tool  subjects  is  emphasized  as  of 
greater  importance  than  participation  in  such  experiences  as 
may  be  gleaned  through  field  trips  to  markets,  shops, libraries 
or  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals. 
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Development  of  special  abilities.-  Children  in  the 
classes  of  Group  C are  apparently  given  opportunities  to 
develop  special  abilities  to  a greater  extent  than  in  the 
other  communities.  Those  who  have  ability  in  drawing  are 
encouraged  by  personal  attention;  handwork  and  crafts  are 
displayed  with  frequent  changes  in  order  to  further  the 
interest  of  those  who  have  propensities  in  these  fields. 

Systems  A and  B are  on  the  alert  to  help  in  the  discovery 
and  in  the  development  of  any  special  interests  or  abilities, 
but  the  practice  is  not  so  widespread  as  it  is  in  Community 
C.  Groups  E and  G do  a limited  amount  of  this  work,  but  they 
appear  to  stress  physical  ability  and  ignore  some  other  possi- 
bilities. Group  ]?  tends  to  place  most  emphasis  on  a common 
goal,  the  mastery  of  fundamentals. 

Health  and  Safety.-  In  the  schools  of  Communities  B 
and  D much  attention  is  given  to  the  health  needs  of  the 
pupils;  treatment  is  frequently  obtained  for  remedial  defects 
in  needy  cases;  teachers  actively  participate  in  the  health 
program  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils.  In  Community  A there 
is  emphasis  on  the  actual  health  needs  of  the  pupils,  but 
it  appeared  to  be  less  regular  in  nature.  In  the  remaining 
school  systems,  the  emphasis  tended  to  be  more  on  health 
knowledge  than  on  health  habits  gained  through  daily  living 
and  experiences. 
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Domestic  and  Industrial  Arts.-  It  was  evident  that  the 
systems  are  making  a definite  attempt  to  offer  training  in 
the  domestic  arts  that  is  truly  functional.  At  adolescence 
the  girls  in  each  of  the  systems  are  provided  with  opportunity 
and  equipment  for  training  in  home-making  activities.  Sewing, 
knitting  and  other  crafts  are  taught  as  part  of  the  daily 
program;  food  preparation  is  practiced  daily;  cleaning  the 
premises  is  a regular  requirement;  laundering  is  taught  as 
are  cleaning  and  pressing  of  garments.  To  these  activities 
the  schools  of  System  C add  lessons  in  Child  Care  and  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  of  pre-school  age  are  cared  for  as  part 
of  the  program. 

The  work  for  the  hoys  in  industrial  arts  tends  to  he 
less  functional;  some  of  the  constructions  made  in  Groups  E, 

F,  and  G appeared  to  have  little  value  as  an  educational  ex- 
perience. Classes  in  Group  C surpassed  those  in  the  other 
systems  in  this  respect  as  the  activities  were  more  varied 
and  adapted  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  hoys  in 
attendance,  while  classes  in  Groups  A and  B were  rated  slight- 
ly lower. 

Vocational  Guidance  Procedures.-  In  Group  A,  there  was 
evidence  of  excellent  work  in  some  of  the  schools  in  relation 
to  providing  occupational  information.  Direct  contact  has 
been  made  with  a commercial  establishment  of  the  city  and 
girls  are  specifically  trained  to  work  as  wrappers  for  this 
concern;  training  is  offered  in  the  last  six  months  of  the 
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girls*  school  attendance  and  they  spend  part-time  on  the  job 
and  part-time  in  school  until  they  are  well  prepared  for  the 
job  to  which  they  go  immediately  upon  school  leaving.  Cafe- 
teria girls  are  also  specially  trained  in  this  manner,  as 
are  girls  who  work  in  the  "chart- room"  of  one  of  the  large 
hospitals. 

In  no  other  school  system  visited  did  there  appear  to  be 
such  a high  degree  of  vocational  guidance.  These  girls  are 
given  occupational  information,  are  trained  for  the  job,  are 
placed  at  work  and  then  followed  until  it  is  ascertained 
that  they  are  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Occupational  information  is  offered  in  System  B and  in 
System  C,  but  cooperation  with  business  and  industry  is  lack- 
ing to  a large  degree.  System  D offers  some  exploratory 
courses  and  plans  visits  to  industrial  plants.  Systems  E,F, 
and  C confine  their  training  to  the  home-making  and  shop  areas 
and  offer  limited  occupational  information  related  to  local 
jobs.  Community  A,  therefore,  is  rated  highest,  while  Com- 
munities E,F,  and  G share  the  lowest  score  on  this  item  of 
the  scale. 

Appearance  of  Workshop.-  Without  exception  the  schools 
in  this  investigation  gave  evidence  of  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  cleanliness  and  carefulness  in  the  appearance 
of  workshop  and  equipment  as  a means  of  developing  habits 
of  cleanliness  in  daily  life.  Duties  and  responsibilities 
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are  assigned  in  keeping  with  the  ability  of  the  individual 
pupils;  this  was  noted  in  classes  from  the  primary  level 
through  the  advanced  level. 

In  System  E the  equipment  for  workshop  classes  was  some- 
what inadequate  in  some  schools,  but  there  was  little  differ- 
ence to  be  noted  in  this  respect  in  the  other  systems.  In 
all  cases,  there  was  indication  that  the  experiences  in  the 
workshops  were  agreeable  activities. 

Classroom  Libraries.-  Only  in  System  D did  there  appear 
to  be  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  a classroom  library  where 
attractive  books  interesting  to  the  mentally  handicapped  are 
easily  available;  even  in  this  system,  the  supply  of  books 
was  meagre.  In  System  E books  were  displayed  attractively, 
but  the  children  made  limited  use  of  them. 

In  the  other  systems,  the  books  were  in  evidence,  but 
not  particularly  adapted  to  the  interest  level  of  the  pupils 
in  the  classroom.  Implications  for  education  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  interesting  books,  attractively  displayed, 
may  help  to  develop  wholesome  habits  for  leisure  time  activ- 
ities. The  schools  in  these  systems  do  not  appear  to  be 
definitely  alert  to  the  value  of  this  practice. 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 

Slight  differences  were  noted  in  the  communities  con- 
cerning supplies  and  equipment.  Textbooks  are  chosen  for 
their  suitability  to  these  children  in  most  cases;  attention 
is  given  to  low  vocabulary  load  and  high  interest  level. 

Exhibits  and  Displays.-  Some  variation  in  practices 
of  displaying  materials  exists  in  these  communities.  In 
four  of  the  groups  the  children  contribute  a large  part  of 
the  exhibited  materials  from  their  environment.  Local  mate- 
rials are  used  to  a more  limited  extent  in  the  other  systems, 
and  the  exhibits  are  less  meaningful.  In  Systems  E and  G 
such  exhibits  were  not  closely  related  to  the  experiences 
of  the  children.  System  C rated  highest  in  this  item. 

Visual  and  Auditory  Aids.-  Lantern  slides  and  projectors 
are  available  at  least  for  occasional  use  in  each  of  these 
communities.  Groups  C and  D tend  to  make  more  frequent  use 
of  these  aids  in  teaching  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  responsibility  for  programs  using  them. 

Facilities  for  Experiences.-  The  sharing  of  experiences 
through  routine  duties  and  responsibilities,  assembly  pro- 
grams, field  trips,  displays,  competitive  sports  is  im- 
portant to  mentally  handicapped  pupils.  Classes  in  the 
schools  of  Community  C are  provided  with  these  experiences 
to  a slightly  greater  degree  than  those  in  Community  A or 
in  Community  B;  even  in  these  systems  the  experiences  are 
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imposed  and  are  incidental .rather  than  actively  sought  by 
the  pupils.  In  the  other  communities  this  practice  tends  to 
be  occasional  and  formal  in  nature. 

Relationships 

The  relationships  which  a child  experiences  in  his  school 
life  do  much  to  develop  his  character  traits.  This  particular- 
ly  is  true  of  children  who  are  of  limited  mental  ability. 

These  relationships  were  intensively  studied  in  this  investi- 
gation. 

Pupil-pupil  relations.-  In  the  schools  of  Communities 
A,  B,  and  C there  was  an  indication  of  natural  good-fellowship 
among  the  pupils  to  a greater  degree  than  in  the  other  sys- 
tems; this  was  noted  in  the  playgrounds,  in  assembly  programs, 
in  formal  exhibitions,  and  in  rehearsals  for  them.  In  the 
other  systems  more  restraint  was  apparent,  but  there  was  more 
agreement  in  the  scores  on  this  item  than  in  many  of  the  other 
scores.  At  lunch- time  there  was  some  evidence  of  considers- 
tion  for  each  other  and  of  general  good  feeling.  Group  F 
scores  highest  in  this  respect,  for  in  a mixed  group  of  boys 
and  girls  of  ages  ranging  from  eight  to  fifteen,  these  chil- 
dren conducted  their  own  lunch-hour  activities  with  very 
little  supervision,  much  pleasure  and  real  efficiency,  sharing 
generously  what  was  provided  for  them. 

Respect  for  Property  Rights.-  In  most  of  the  schools 
investigated,  the  matter  of  respect  for  the  property  rights 
of  others  needs  improvement.  In  Systems  C,  P,  and  G,  there 
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was  a narked  tendency  to  use  protective  measures  as  locking 
up  property,  keeping  open  check  on  supplies.  In  Systems  D 
and  E there  was  evidence  that  some  of  the  pupils  shared  the 
responsibility  for  protecting  school  property.  In  System  A, 
this  responsibility  was  stressed  to  a greater  degree  than  in 
any  other  system,  and  in  System  B,  it  appeared  to  be  necessary 
to  lock  up  much  of  the  property  in  order  to  secure  it  from 
being  appropriated  improperly. 

Association  with  Normal  Groups.-  It  was  noted  that  in 
each  of  these  communities  there  was  a definite  attempt  to  re- 
move  any  stigma  that  might  attach  to  special  class  membership. 
In  the  lower  classes,  there  was  little  indication  that  any 
distinction  was  made  between  the  regular  classes  and  those  for 
the  mentally  handicapped.  The  problem  is  greater  at  the  high- 
er levels.  The  classes  mingle  in  assembly  programs,  in  school 
plays,  exhibitions,  and  playground  activities  whenever  poss- 
ible,  but  because  they  come  from  greater  distances  than  others 
the  hours  are  shorter  in  some  systems  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped and  a distinction  arises  between  them  and  more  normal 
children.  Little  difference  in  this  practice  was  noted  in 
the  systems;  even  in  System  F,  where  the  mentally  handicapped 
are  not  housed  separately  at  any  time,  they  are  segregated 
to  this  extent. 
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Recapitulation 

Items  on  the  rating  scale  were  checked  promptly  after 
consultation  with  school  authorities  and  classroom  visits. 

The  scores  are  not  used  for  statistical  purposes,  hut  rather 
as  a means  of  associating  significant  differences  in  the  ad- 
justments of  the  "graduates”  with  observed  differences  in  the 
school  systems  to  discover  any  probable  relationships. 

Most  of  the  systems  rank  well  in  the  items  of  the  scale. 
Systems  A,  B,  C,  and  D rate  highest  scores  more  frequently 
than  do  Systems  E,  P,  or  G;  System  G does  not  rank  in  top  place 
for  any  of  the  items;  System  P does  rank  for  housing  and  for 
pupil  relationships;  System  E shares  highest  scores  with  Sys- 
tems A,  B,  C,  and  D in  Supervision,  and  in  initial  referral 
for  placement.  The  scores  as  rated  by  the  investigator  are 
included  in  this  chapter. 
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RATING  SCALE  SCORES  FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  STUDY  OH  ITEMS 
REGARDING  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION 


Items  System  System  System  System  System  System  System 

Rated 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Scores 

Scores 

Scores 

Scores 

Scores 

Scores 

Scores 

Supervision 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Housing 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4.5 

3 

Placement 

Initial 

Referral 

5 

5 

5 

4.5 

5 

3 

3 

Testing(l ) 

4.5 

4.5 

5 

4.5 

5 

3.5 

4 

Procedures 

4 

4 

4 

3.5 

3.5 

3 

3 

(2) 

Final  Rec- 

4.5 

4.5 

5 

4.7 

4.2 

3.5 

3 

ommendations 
Proportion 
as  to  Sex 

3 

3 

3 

2.5 

3 

3 

3 

Teaching  Force 

Experience 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3. 

3 

3 

3.5 

Training 

4. 

4. 

4,2 

4. 

4 

3 

3 

Education 

after  Legal 
School  Age 

4.2 

3.5 

3.2 

4 

3.5 

2.5 

3 

’’Promotions” 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3.5 

2 

3 

Curriculum 

4.7 

4.7 

4.5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Availability 

of  Special 
Services 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1.5 

3.5 

3.4 
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RATING  SCALE  SCORES  FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  STUDY  OH  ITEMS 
REGARDING  CLASSROOM  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 


Items  System  System  System  System  System  System  System 
Rated  A B C D E F G 


Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores 


Programs 

3.7 

3.2 

4.0 

3.2 

3.0 

2.5 

2.5 

Plans 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.0 

3.2 

2.0 

Origin  of 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

Activity 

Pupils1  Use 

3.5 

3.7 

3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

of  Time 

First-Hand 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

4.0 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

Experiences 

Use  of  Drill 

3.7 

3.5 

3.7 

3.4 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Special 

3.5 

3.5 

3.0 

3.5 

2.7 

2.5 

2.7 

Ability 

Social  Growth 

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

3.5 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

Health- Safety 

3.7 

4.0 

3.5 

4.0 

3.8 

2.0 

2.5 

Domestic  Arts 

4.5 

4.5 

5.0 

4.5 

4.0 

3.5 

4.0 

Industrial 

3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

3.0 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

Arts 

Vocational 

Guidance 

Occupational 

4.0 

3.5 

3.2 

3.0 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

information 

Placement 

4.0 

3.8 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Follow-up 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

2.5 

3.0 

Records 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.5 

4.0 

2.5 

3.0 

RATING-  SCALE  SCORES  FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  STUDY  ON  ITEMS 
REGARDING  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


I terns  System  System  System  System  System  System  System 

Rated  A B C D E F G 


Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores 


Text  Books 

4,7 

4.5 

4.2 

4.5 

4.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Exhibits  & 

4.7 

4.6 

4.8 

4.0 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

Displays 

Visual  Aids 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Facilities 

3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

3.0 

3.0 

2.  5 

1.5 

for  ex- 
periences 

Workshop 

4.2 

4.0 

4.2 

3.9 

3.7 

4.0 

4.0 

Appearance 

Library 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.7 

3.5 

2.5 

2.7 

176 


RATING  SCALE  SCORES  FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IE  THE  STUDY  ON  ITEMS 

REGARDING  RELATIONSHIPS 


Items 

Rated 

System  System  System  System  System  System  System 
A B C D E F G 

Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores  Scores 

Pupil -pupil 

3,7 

3.7 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Attitude  tow 
ard  School 

- 4.2 

4.5 

4.0 

3.5 

4.0 

3.7 

3.5 

Respect  for 
Property 
Rights 

3.2 

2.8 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Rapport — 
Teacher  and 
Pupil 

4.5 

4.8 

4.6 

4.0 

4.2 

3.7 

3.5 

Association 

with 

Normal 

Groups 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.2 

3.2 

3.5 

3.0 

Cooperation 

Staff 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.2 

4.2 

2.5 

3.0 

Public  Rela- 
tions 

4.0 

4.7 

3.7 

4.2 

3.5 

2.7 

2.5 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  FINDINGS  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SPECIAL 
CLASS  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  FINDINGS  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SPECIAL 
CLASS  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Selected.  by  a random  sampling  technique,  350  mentally 
hand-i capped,  individuals,  equally  divided  for  sex,  comprise 
the  sample  in  this  study.  They  have  been  trained  in  special 
classes  in  seven  different  school  systems  of  large  industrial 
cities. 

Findings  Concerning  Adjustments  of  the  Groups  in  the  Study 

Data  pertaining  to  their  educational,  vocational,  economic 
and  social  adjustments  have  been  gathered  through  examination 
of  school  records  and  through  personal  interviews.  These 
data  have  been  compared  statistically  at  the  "one  per  cent 
level  of  significance"  for  the  differences  in  the  communities 
by  total  groups  and  by  sex.  The  findings  are  as  follows: 

General  and  Educational  Findings.- 

1.  A comparison  of  the  means  in  the  frequency  distribu- 
tions for  each  group  disclosed  that  the  sample  was  equated 
for  factors  of  intelligence  quotients,  chronological  age, 
duration  of  time  spent  in  special  class  and  length  of  time 
since  school  leaving. 

The  intelligence  quotients  for  the  entire  sample  ranged 
from  fifty- two  to  eighty-seven,  with  a mean  of  69.69  for  the 
boys  and  of  68.80  for  the  girls.  Group  F did  not  include  any 
individual  whose  I.Q.  is  above  seventy-nine.  A high  degree 
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of  difference  is  noted  in  a comparison  of  the  intelligence 

% 

quotients  of  Group  A with  those  of  Group  B,  hut  it  is  not  one 
of  statistical  significance,  as  the  critical  ratio  of  2.51 
points  out. 

The  interviews  began  in  July,  1947,  and  at  that  time  five 
of  the  350  in  the  sample  had  died;  the  average  chronological 
age  for  the  remaining  345  youth  was  21.4  years.  The  range  was 
from  approximately  sixteen  years  to  twenty-seven  years.  The 
average  length  of  time  spent  in  special  class  was  slightly 
more  than  four  years.  The  length  of  time  since  school  leaving 
ranged  from  one  to  ten  years,  with  a mean  of  5.74  years  for 
the  boys  and  of  5.40  for  the  girls.  Two  boys  and  two  girls 
were  still  full-time  students  attending  regular  classes  when 
visited. 

2.  As  the  available  data  were  not  based  on  a common 
measure,  they  were  not  adequate  for  determining  the  grade 
level  of  achievement  which  these  pupils  had  attained  when  their 
formal  education  was  completed.  Indications  are  that  slightly 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent  were  credited  with  achievement  at 
grade  five  level  and  approximately  the  same  per  cent  were  rated 
as  below  grade  three  in  achievement.  The  largest  group , twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  were  rated  at  grade  four  level. 

3.  A critical  ratio  of  2.667  emphasizes  that  the  boys 
tended  to  remain  in  school  after  legal  school  age  in  larger 
proportions  than  the  girls  did.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  Group  F leave  school  within  one  month  after  reaching 
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legal  school  age;  a comparison  between  Group  F and  other 
communities  in  regard  to  this  practice  indicates  that  the 
difference  is  considerable,  but  not  of  significance  statis- 
tically. 

4,  As  reasons  for  school  leaving,  those  most  commonly 
checked  in  these  communities  were  "economic  reasons"  and 
"overage".  A significantly  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils 
in  Group  E left  for  economic  reasons  than  in  Group  B where 
the  greatest  proportion  left  because  they  were  dropped  as 
"overage".  Bo  significant  sex  difference  is  noted  in  the 
comparisons  of  those  who  leave  for  these  reasons. 

5.  In  each  community  at  least  one  individual  had  left 
school  because  he  was  recommended  for  care  in  a corrective 
institution.  Bine  per  cent  of  the  entire  sample  were  classi- 
fied in  this  way.  Groups  A and  C had  the  smallest  numbers 

in  this  category,  but  no  significant  differences  are  revealed 
in  any  of  the  comparisons. 

Findings  on  Economic  Status. - 

1.  By  use  of  the  Sims  Score  Card  it  was  disclosed  that 
seven  per  cent  of  the  entire  sample  came  from  homes  classified 
as  "medium  high  and  above"  while  ten  per  cent  came  from  homes 
rated  as  "medium".  Eighty- three  per  cent  of  the  sample  came 
from  homes  that  are  "medium  low"  and  below  that  level.  In  a 
comparison  of  the  homes  of  the  girls  no  difference  was  greater 
than  might  be  attributed  to  chance;  the  homes  of  the  boys  did 
differ  significantly  among  some  of  the  groups.  A significantly 
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smaller  proportion  of  "boys  in  Group  A than  in  Group  B or  in 

% 

Group  C came  from  homes  rated  below  the  medium  level. 


2,  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  thirty-one  per 
cent  of  the  girls  were  included  among  those  checked  as  self- 
supporting.  Comparisons  showed  that  no  differences  of  sta- 
tistical significance  are  to  be  found  among  the  self-support- 
ing members  of  the  various  groups. 

3,  The  critical  ratio  (*222)  in  the  comparison  of  the 
differences  between  the  sexes  indicates  that  one  sex  was  not 
more  dependent  than  the  other  in  this  study.  Dependent  boys 
in  Group  B were  significantly  greater  in  number  than  those 
in  Group  A or  in  Group  C.  Group  A had  the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  dependent  boys. 

4,  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  the  sample 
were  classed  as  "married  women  at  home’.'  The  greatest  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  appeared  in  the  proportions  of  Group  D 
girls  and  of  Group  B girls,  but  it  is  not  a significant  dif- 
ference. 

Findings  Concerned  with  Vocational  Adjustments 

1*  Sixty- two  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  forty-four  per 
cent  of  the  girls  were  employed.  A differentiation  of  the 
sexes  revealed  a significant  difference  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployed boys  as  indicated  by  a critical  ratio  of  3.859. 
Significantly  larger  proportions  of  Group  A boys  than  of 
Group  B boys  or  Group  E boys  were  employed.  Total  Group  A 
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was  employed  in  significantly  higher  numbers  than  was  Total 
Group  B or  Total  Group  E. 

2.  largest  proportions  of  these  individuals  were  oc- 
cupied at  Manual  Work  of  the  "manipulative”  or  of  the  "ele- 
mental" type.  Personal  Service  employed  approximately  seven 
per  cent  of  the  hoys  and  eight  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

3.  The  highest  mean  weekly  wages  for  hoys  were  received 
hy  Group  l ($38.23)  and  the  lowest  hy  Group  B ($33.25).  Girls 
of  Group  E received  the  highest  average  weekly  pay  for  girls 
and  those  in  Group  E the  lowest  with  a mean  of  $30.88  and 
$24.22  respectively.  Ho  statistically  significant  differences 
are  to  he  noted  in  any  of  the  comparisons  among  the  groups. 

4.  More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  sample  became  em- 
ployed through  the  efforts  of  a friend  or  member  of  their 

own  family.  Approximately  thirty- three  per  cent  made  person- 
al application  for  their  jobs.  A very  small  number  in  Group 
A and  in  Group  C obtained  employment  through  the  school  which 
they  had  attended.  The  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the 
total  groups  who  obtained  work  in  these  ways  are  negligible. 

5.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  employed  boys  and  eighty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  employed  girls  were  rated  as  satisfactory 
employees  by  their  employers  or  supervisors.  The  differences 
in  comparing  the  proportions  of  those  under  this  classifica- 
tion in  the  various  groups  is  slight. 
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6.  Approximately  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  sample  were 

% 

unemployed.  In  Group  A there  were  fewer  who  were  idle  than 
in  any  of  the  other  groups,  but  in  none  of  the  comparisons 
were  the  differences  greater  than  might  have  occurred  by 
chance.  The  sex  difference  of  the  proportions  out  of  work 
was  significantly  high  indicating  that  more  boys  than  girls 
were  idle. 

7.  All  groups  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining 
initial  jobs.  Slightly  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
group  found  employment,  within  six  months  after  school  leav- 
ing. 

Findings  Related  to  Social  Adjustments 

1.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  girls  were  unmarried.  Boys  have  remained 
single  in  significantly  larger  proportions  than  girls.  In 
every  community  except  G,  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the 
girls  had  married. 

2.  Differences  among  the  groups  concerning  those  who 
had  been  divorced  were  slight.  Less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  sample  had  experienced  disrupted  marriages. 

3.  Boys  have  been  juvenile  delinquents  to  a signifi- 
cantly greater  extent  than  have  the  girls  in  this  study. 
Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  five  per  cent  of  the 
girls  had  been  called  to  answer  to  charges  against  them  in 
juvenile  court.  Group  A has  had  noticeably  smaller  propor- 
tions listed  as  delinquent,  but  the  difference  is  not 
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signifi cant. 

4.  The  most  common  charge  against  the  hoys  was  for 
larceny;  other  charges  appearing  frequently  were  for  breaking 
and  entering,  for  incorrigibility,  assault,  and  sex  offenses. 
For  girls  the  most  common  charges  were  for  incorrigibility 
and  for  larceny. 

5.  There  were  fewer  adult  offenses  charged  against 
these  individuals  than  there  had  been  juvenile  offenses. 

The  difference  (C.R.  2*790)  is  statistically  significant. 
Assault  was  the  most  common  charge  among  the  adult  offenders. 

6.  Club  membership  was  claimed  by  less  than  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  entire  group.  Significantly  more  boys  in 
Group  A than  in  Group  B or  in  Group  E had  affiliated  them- 
selves with  social  groups.  Several  had  joined  veteran  groups. 

7*  Hobbies  were  of  interest  to  approximately  sixty- two 
per  cent  of  these  young  people.  The  percentages  of  those  in 
each  community  who  claimed  this  interest  differ  slightly. 

Girls  chose  sewing  and  crafts  for  hobbies,  while  boys  pre- 
ferred painting  and  repairing.  Games  were  mentioned  as  a 
hobby  most  frequently. 

8.  Attendance  at  movies  was  the  favorite  pastime  for 
all  groups.  Forty-one  per  cent  attended  at  least  once  a 
week,  twenty-nine  per  cent,  more  than  once  a week,  and  thirty 
per  cent  sought  this  entertainment  less  frequently  than  once 
a week. 
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9.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Group  G re- 
ported that  they  listened  to  radio  programs  daily  and  enjoy 
doing  so.  little  differentiation  was  to  he  noted  in  the 
proportions  of  the  various  groups  who  selected  radio  programs 
as  a pleasurable  pastime. 

10*  A large  majority  of  the  girls  chose  the  "soap  operas" 
as  their  favorite  programs,  while  the  hoys  chose  variety  pro- 
grams . 

11.  Significantly  more  girls  than  hoys  were  classified 
as  reading  for  pleasure.  Forty- two  per  cent  of  the  sample 
were  in  this  category;  fifty-one  per  cent  of  those  who  were 
interviewed  confined  their  reading  to  "comics"  solely;  nine 
per  cent  stated  that  they  did  no  reading  at  all. 

From  these  findings  it  may  he  concluded  that  the  groups 
in  the  study  showed  many  similarities  in  their  adjustments. 
Concerning  the  factors  investigated  in  this  study,  there 
appeared  to  he  differentiation  between  the  sexes  in  greater 
degree  than  among  the  communities.  Differences  greater  than 
the  "one  per  cent  level  of  significance"  were  noted  as 
follows: 

Sex  Differences  - 

1*  More  hoys  than  girls  remained  in  school  after  legal 
school  age 

2.  More  hoys  than  girls  were  idle 

3.  More  hoys  than  girls  were  single 

4.  More  hoys  than  girls  were  recorded  as  delinquents 
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5.  More  girls  than  hoys  read  for  pleasure 

% 

6,  More  girls  than  hoys  have  hohhies 

Group  Differences  - 

1.  Smaller  proportions  of  hoys  in  Group  A than  in 
Groups  B or  C came  from  homes  rated  as  helow  medium 

2.  Smaller  proportions  of  dependent  hoys  were  found 
in  Group  A and  in  Group  C than  in  Group  B 

3.  Group  A had  more  cluh  members  than  Groups  E or  B 

4.  More  hoys  in  Group  E than  in  other  groups  left 
school  for  economic  reasons 

5.  Significantly  fewer  adult  offenses  were  charged 
against  these  individuals  than  juvenile  offenses 

6.  Group  A appears  to  have  made  the  best  adjustments 
when  any  significant  differences  have  been  noted 

7.  Group  C has  rated  relatively  high  in  the  comparisons 

Observed  Differences  in  the  School  Systems.-  A rating 
scale  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
practices  and  policies  of  the  school  systems  in  the  investiga- 
tion, hut  because  of  lack  of  continuity  in  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures, it  could  not  he  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  The  information  gleaned  through  classroom  ob- 
servation is  not  to  he  discarded,  however,  as  the  observed 
differences  are  to  he  noted.  They  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1,  The  highest  score  was  checked  for  Supervision 

in  Systems  A,B,C,D,  and  E. 

2,  Each  community  appears  to  follow  the  practice  of 
using  old  buildings  which  have  been  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  handicapped  in  solving  the 
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2.  (continued) 

housing  problem  for  these  pupils.  When  they  reach 
adolescence,  System  P had  no  "center”  for  the 
adolescent  group  and  System  B had  one  new  building 
for  all  handicapped  groups. 

3.  System  P offered  least  opportunity  to  those  who 
may  attend  school  after  the  legal  age. 

4.  Systems  P and  G offered  least  opportunity  for 
advance  or  "promotion"  • 

5.  In  communities  A,B,  and  C,  the  curriculum  was 
definitely  built  for  the  mentally  handicapped; 
the  other  communities  tended  to  adapt  the  courses 
for  the  regular  classes. 

6.  Work  in  domestic  arts  was  carefully  planned  for 
the  girls  in  all  communities. 

7.  Work  in  the  industrial  arts  for  the  boys  appeared 
to  be  less  functional  in  Systems  E,  P,  and  G than 
in  the  other  systems. 

8.  Community  A appeared  to  have  organized  the  best 
vocational  guidance  procedures. 

9.  Communities  B and  D were  most  alert  to  the  health 
needs  of  these  pupils. 

10.  Systems  C and  D tended  to  make  most  use  of  visual 

and  auditory  aids.  Systems  A and  B followed  closely 
in  this  respect. 
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System  D emphasized  the  value  of  a classroom 
library  to  a greater  extent  than  was  evident  in 
the  other  systems. 

Group  F scored  highest  in  pupil-pupil  relationships. 
In  System  A the  respect  for  property  rights  of 
others  appeared  to  be  emphasized  to  a degree  greater 
in  the  other  systems. 


These  systems  had  many  practices  and  policies  in  common; 
the  differences  among  them  were  more  marked  in  vocational  guid- 
ance procedures  and  in  curriculum  offering  than  in  any  other 
of  the  factors  studied  in  this  investigation. 


Implications  for  Special  Class  Education 

A study  of  this  type  does  not  insure  hasty  generalizations 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  special  class  education  for 
the  mentally  handicapped.  It  does  shed  some  light  on  the 
present  day  trends  in  the  adjustments  which  these  individuals 
make  to  adult  life  and  it  helps  to  dispel  the  idea  that  these 
people  have  no  contribution  to  make  to  society. 

Some  hopeful  indications  that  this  study  reports  include 
the  following: 

1.  There  are  definite  types  of  work  at  which  special 

class  graduates  can  become  satisfactory  employees 

2.  More  than  half  of  these  people  became  employed 

3.  More  than  forty  per  cent  of  them  became  self-support- 
ing 
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4.  More  than  seventy  per  cent  did  not  "become  delinquent 

5*  A large  group  of  them  have  an  interest  in  hobbies 

6.  Some  school  systems  are  actively  interested  in  their 
behalf 

less  encouraging  and  more  definitely  in  need  of  improve- 
ment are  these  conditions: 

!•  Adequate  measures  of  their  academic  achievements  are 
not  available  in  all  school  systems 

2,  Large  numbers  of  these  people  experience  difficulty 
in  finding  initial  employment 

3,  They  have  much  idle  time 

4,  They  receive  little  help  from  the  schools  in  making 
vocational  adjustments 

5,  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  boys  became  delinquent 

6*  They  have  developed  comparatively  few  habits  that 
make  for  worthy  leisure  time  activities 

One  significant  finding  in  this  study  emphasizes  that 
the  girls  have  made  better  adjustments  than  the  boys.  This 
investigator  does  not  imply  that  their  better  adjustments  are 
to  be  attributed  to  any  definite  factors  in  their  education. 

Many  variables  have  contributed  in  many  ways.  However,  it 
seems  well  to  indicate  that  the  girls  gave  definite  evidence 
of  applying  in  their  daily  lives  some  of  the  lessons  they 
had  been  taught  at  school.  They  sewed  for  themselves,  for 
their  children  and  for  their  relatives.  This  added  to  their 
self-respect  and  gained  respect  from  others  for  them.  They 
had  something  to  do  in  their  free  moments  and  they  enjoyed 
doing  it. 
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The  young  women  who  were  actually  keeping  house  displayed 
in  many  ways  their  pleasure  in  knowing  how  to  do  things  cor- 
rectly. In  repeated  cases  in  each  of  the  communities,  the 
investigator  visited  the  home  of  a girlTs  parents  and  then 
the  girlTs  own  home  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  girls  had 
made  a decided  effort  to  improve  conditions;  in  many  cases 
she  had  succeeded  to  a remarkable  degree.  Many  of  these 
young  women  stated  pleasure  in  having  been  trained  in  special 
class. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boys  appeared  less  sure  about 
what  they  liked  to  do  in  their  spare  time  when  they  could  not 
go  to  the  "movies”.  They  did  not  participate  in  sports  to 
any  extent;  few  of  them  knew  how  to  spend  their  leisure  time 
to  advantage.  Further  comment  seems  justified  at  this  point. 
Only  five  boys  out  of  167  expressed  an  interest  in  fishing. 

Two  of  these  five  traced  this  interest  to  school  activities; 
one  had  had  his  first  experience  in  this  pleasure  when  his 
school  had  gone  on  an  excursion  by  bus  to  a lake  not  far  from 
his  city;  the  other  boy  load  fished  for  the  first  time  when 
he  attended  a school  picnic.  Surely  the  school  should  help 
to  develop  wholesome  habits  for  leisure  time  activities. 

Group  A has  appeared  to  make  better  adjustments  than 
some  of  the  other  groups.  They  have  been  employed  in  larger 
proportions  than  others.  Their  school  system  offers  occupa- 
tional information,  does  some  job  placement  and  follow-up 
work  and  this  help  may  well  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
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vocational  adjustments  of  these  young  people. 

Group  B has  tended  to  he  on  the  poorer  side  in  some  of 
the  comparisons  of  this  study.  This  group  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  colored  children  who  are  to  he  considered  against 
a background  of  homes  in  less  desirable  neighborhoods,  of 
more  social  conflicts  in  the  homes,  of  greater  difficulty  in 
obtaining  work.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  significant  differences  have  been  comparatively  few  and 
that  they  appear  to  have  made  reasonably  satisfactory  adjust- 
ments . 

Some  individuals  in  each  community  have  had  more  success- 
ful experiences  in  their  economic  and  vocational  adjustments 
than  others.  Many  factors  have  combined  in  highly  variable 
patterns  to  contribute  to  these  adjustments.  Factors  in  the 
school  systems  have  contributed  a share,  but  the  data  available 
in  this  study  are  inadequate  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
these  contributions  have  been  determinants  in  the  adjustments 
of  the  individuals. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  individuals  trained  in  schools 
that  have  followed  the  practice  of  emphasizing  activities 
concerned  with  the  functions  of  guidance  tend  to  make  better 
vocational  adjustments.  Those  who  have  been  helped  in  the 
development  of  hobbies  and  interests  tend  to  be  better  e- 
quipped  for  spending  their  leisure  time  in  worthwhile  activ- 
ities. 
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It  seems  desirable  to  indicate  that  in  the  light  of  the 

% 

findings  of  this  study,  special  class  education  may  he  made 
more  effective  by  attention  to  such  curriculum  provisions  as 
are  listed  in  Chapter  I of  this  research  and  by  emphasis  upon 
the  following  recommendations: 

1*  Careful  records  of  standardized  measures  of  achieve- 
ment have  a definite  value  for  purposes  of  educational 
and  vocational  guidance 

2*  In  view  of  their  difficulty  in  obtaining  initial 
employment,  occupational  information,  exploratory 
courses,  work  experience  programs  are  particularly 
essential  for  these  pupils 

3.  Special  education  may  fill  in  the  gap  between  school 
and  work  by  employing  a liason  officer  or  by  freeing 
part-time  a teacher  trained  in  the  field  of  guidance 
to  locate  jobs  and  to  attempt  to  fit  the  individual 
to  a job  at  which  he  is  reasonably  sure  to  succeed 

4.  Shop  work  classes  for  boys  should  be  organized  on  a 
more  functional  basis  and  provide  for  practical  work 
such  as:  instruction  in  auto-driving,  cleaning  and 
repairing  cars,  mending  their  own  clothing  as  well 
as  constructions  that  are  of  value  in  the  daily 
lives  of  these  boys 

5.  Leisure-time  activities  are  of  real  importance  to 
these  individuals  who  need  definite  instruction  and 
opportunity  for  practice  in  hobbies  that  appeal  to 
them. 
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6*  Consumer  education  Is  to  "be  stressed  with  these 
young  people  in  order  that  they  may  he  prepared 
to  meet  actual  life  situations.  They  must  he  taught 
how  to  budget  their  money,  to  establish  a savings 
account,  to  avoid  installment  plan  purchasing 

7.  These  individuals  need  much  help  in  forming  habits 
of  selecting  good  pictures,  good  radio  programs, 
and  good  stories  for  their  leisure  time.  Assembly 
programs  and  group  activities  planned  for  this 
purpose  should  receive  careful  attention 

8.  Much  can  be  done  to  help  these  people  develop  a 
sense  of  pleasure  in  reading  as  a pastime.  Attractive 
library  comers,  visits  to  libraries,  stoxy-telling 
periods,  attractive  book  exhibits  are  a few  of  many 
helpful  suggestions 

9.  Closer  relationships  between  the  school  and  community 
organizations  are  to  be  endorsed  so  that  each  agency 
may  work  for  the  best  interest  of  these  youth. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  recommendations  are  neither 
original  nor  exhaustive,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  prove 
helpful  in  meeting  the  problem  of  making  special  class  educa- 
tion more  effective.  They  are  intended  to  help  in  smaller 
as  well  as  in  more  highly  organized  communities. 
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CHAPTER  YI 


LIMITATIONS  OP  THE  STUDY  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
FURTHER  RESEARCH 


CHAPTER  VI 


LIMITATIONS  OP  THE  STUDY  AITD  SUGGESTIONS  POR 
FURTHER  RESEARCH 

As  most  studies  do,  this  study  raises  questions  that 
it  does  not  answer.  Inadequacies  are  inherent  in  any  re- 
search where  some  of  the  data  are  gathered  from  various 
sources  where  they  have  been  recorded  by  different  methods. 
Some  of  the  limitations  of  this  study  are  briefly  mentioned 
here* 

1.  School  records  did  not  supply  data  for  determining 
with  accuracy  the  grade  level  of  achievement  for 
the  graduates. 

2*  Because  of  broken  continuity  in  the  school  systems, 
the  study  sheds  little  light  on  the  comparative 
degrees  of  excellence  in  the  school  systems. 

3.  Complete  information  on  the  delinquencies  was  not 
available  in  all  communities  and  recividism  of  the 
delinquents  could  not  be  ascertained. 

4*  No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  corresponding  data 
on  a normal  group  for  marital  status,  mortality 
rate,  delinquency  rate  or  employment. 

5.  Personality  traits  of  the  individuals  who  had 
made  successful  adjustments  were  not  studied. 
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6.  Relationships  hetw-een  successful  adjustment  and 
type  of  home  were  not  studied  as  it  was  felt  that 
what  constituted  "average"  home  conditions  in  one 
community  might  not  he  "average"  in  each  of  the 
other  communities. 

7.  Comparisons  with  the  findings  of  other  investiga- 
tions in  this  field  are  not  so  extensive  as  the 


writer  planned.  Rata  in  this  study  are  presented 
in  such  a way  that  apt  comparisons  with  other  stud- 
ies are  not  meaningful.  Only  one  of  the  studies 
concerned  groups  in  widespread  areas  and  this  study 
reported  on  vocational  adjustments  only. 

Suggestions  for  further  research  in  this  field  include 
the  following: 

1.  Compare  the  social  and  economic  adjustments  of  a 
group  of  former  special  class  pupils  who  have  made 
academic  achievements  up  to  their  mental  age  with 
those  of  a group  who  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

2.  Compare  the  adult  adjustments  of  a group  of  mentally 


handicapped  girls  who  have  received  careful  guidance 
in  home-making  activities  with  those  of  a group 
who  have  had  less  guidance  in  this  respect. 

3.  Compare  the  vocational  adjustments  of  a group  of 
special  class  hoys  who  have  received  training  in 
occupational  information  and  other  guidance  func- 
tions with  the  vocational  adjustments  of  a group 
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3.  (continued) 

who  have  been  trained  in  special  classes  that  do 
not  offer  this  training. 

4,  Compare  the  social  adjustments  of  a group  of  special 
class  graduates  who  have  been  trained  in  a system 
which  provides  for  a series  of  carefully  planned 
"promotions”  with  those  of  a group  from  a school 
where  chronological  age  is  the  only  requisite  for 
advance . 

5*  Make  an  intensive  study  of  the  relative  importance 
of  intelligence  quotients  and  personality  traits  in 
a group  of  special  class  graduates  who  have  made 
successful  adjustments. 

6.  Make  an  intensive  study  of  a group  of  subnormal 
individuals  who  have  not  received  special  class 
training,  but  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
regular  classes  to  determine  their  vocational, 
economic  and  social  adjustments. 
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APPENDIX 


Exhibit  A - Questionnaire  for  Personal  Interviews 


I. 

II. 


Mr. 

Name  Miss 
Mrs. 

Birthdate 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  SHEET 

Address  

III.  C.A.  in  July,  1947  ___________ 

Year  " Month  bay  Yrs . Mos • 


IV.  I.Q. 


V.  Left  School  

(a)  Date"1""-  Yr . Mo'."  (b)  Age  - Yrs.  Mos. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

VI.  Grade  level  of  achievement  at  school  leaving 

VII.  Length  of  time  in  special  class  

months 

Attended  school  beyond  special  class  

months 

VIII.  Years  out  of  school: 

(1)  1 to  3 (2)  3 to  5 (3)  5 to  7 (4)  7 to  9 (5)  9 to  11 

IX.  Siblings  in  Special  class: 

1.  Yes.  2.  No.  If  Yes,  Number  


(c)  Reason  for  leaving: 


Graduated 
Curricular  diff. 
Disciplinary 
maladjustment 
To  go  to  work 
To  help  at  home 


6.  To  get  married 

7.  Health 

8*  Transferred  to 
another  school 
system 
9.  Over  age 


10.  Recommended  for  In- 
stitutional care: 

(a)  feeble-minded 

(b)  corrective 

(c)  epileptic 

(d)  other  (explain) 


X.  Veteran  of  World  War  II: 

1.  Yes.  2.  No.  If  Yes,  No.Mos  in  Service 

XI.  Employment  Status 


1.  Employed  full  time  (30  hours  per  week) 

2.  Employed  part  time  (Less  than  30  hours  per  week) 

3.  Doing  housework  at  home 

4.  Unemployed  and  seeking  work 

5.  Unemployed  and  not  seeking  work 

6.  Full  time  student 

7.  In  military  service 

8.  Other  (explain) 
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EMPLOYER  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  * 


Name  of  Youth 
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Name  of  Employer  Address  

Person  Interviewed  Position 

(Personnel  Mgr., etc.) 


1*  Job  title  of  youth  

2.  Work  performed  

3.  Weekly  wages  received  

4.  Does  he  produce  work  of  the  kind  and  amount  that  you  believe  he 

should?  1*  Yes  2.  No  

5.  How  quickly  did  he  learn  to  perform  his  duties  as  oompared  with 

the  average  employee? 

1.  Very  quickly 

2.  In  a satisfactory  length  of  time 

3.  Very  slowly 

6*  In  case  of  slackening  of  business  would  he  be  among  the  first  or 
among  the  last  to  go? 

1.  Among  the  first  2.  Among  the  last 


3.  Seniority  prevails 

7.  How  does  he  get  along  with  his  fellow-workers? 

1.  Is  respected  and  popular 

2.  Respected  but  not  popular 

3.  Popular  but  not  respected 

4.  Neither  popular  nor  respected 

8.  Was  he  required  to  fill  in  any  forms  when  applying  for  the  job? 

1.  Yes  2.  Nc  

9.  Can  he  be  trusted  to  work  alone  without  supervision? 

1.  Yes  2.  No  

♦ Adapted  from  the  Implementation  Commission  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals 
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VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

DATA 

SHEET  * 

I.  Job  Title 

U.S.E.S. 

Classification 

II.  Present  Average  Weekly  Pay 

III.  Employed  by 

Name  of  Employer 

Address 

1.  Member  of  own  family 

2. 

Relative 

3.  Family  friend 

4. 

Other 

IV.  How  Did  You  Get  Your  Present  Job? 

Through: 

1.  Member  of  family  or  relative 

5. 

Public  Employment  Office 

2.  A friend 

6. 

Personal  application 

3.  School  Authorities 

while  seeking  work 

4.  Private  employment  agencies 

7. 

Other  (explain) 

V.  When  You  Need  Advice  About  Problems 

Connected  With  Your  Job,  To  Whom  Do 

You  Go? 

1.  No  one 

6. 

Parents  or  relatives 

2.  School  people 

7. 

Workers  on  the  job 

3.  Public  employment  agency 

8. 

Employer  or  supervisor 

4.  Y.M.C.A. etc. 

9. 

Friends 

5.  Private  employment  agency 

10. 

Other  (explain) 

VI.  Whet  Do  You  Like  About  Your  Present 

Job? 

1.  Nothing 

5. 

Fellow  Workers 

2.  Entire  job 

6. 

’’Boss”  or  Supervisor 

3.  Special  duties 

7. 

Working  conditions 

(monotony,  routine) 

(facilities) 

4.  Salary 

8. 

Uncertain 

9. 

Physical  drawbacks  (strain 
handg^feet,  back) 

VII.  What  Do  You  Dislike  About  Your  Present  Job? 

1.  Nothing 

6. 

"Boss"  or  Supervisor 

2.  Entire  job 

7. 

Working  conditions 

3.  Special  duties 

(facilities) 

(monotony,  routine) 

8. 

Uncertain 

4.  Salary 

9. 

Physical  drawbacks  (strain 

5.  Fellow  Workers 

hands, feet,  back) 

VIII.How  Many  Hours  Do  You  Work  Per  Week? 

* Adapted  from  the  Occupational  Follow-up  Adjustment  Service  Plan  — 

National  Association  of  Secondary  Principals 
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VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT  DATA  SHEET  (pont.) 

IX.  How  Long  Were  You  Idle  Before 
You  Obtained  Your  First  Job? 

Months : 

1.  None  4.  8 to  12 

2.  1 to  4 5.  More  than  1 year 

3.  4 to  8 


FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


I.  What  Have  You  Done  To  Get  A Job 
Since  You  Have  Been  Out  Of  Work? 


1.  Contacted  friends  5. 

2.  Contacted  relatives  6. 

3.  Contacted  school  7. 

officials  or  teachers  8. 

4.  Answered  newspaper  ads 


Visited  employment  agencies 
Made  personal  application 
Nothing 

Other  (explain) 


SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  DATA 

I.  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  HOME 

(Determined  by  use  of  Sim's  Score  Card) 

1.  Score  2.  Percentile  3.  Rating 

II.  With  Whom  Living? 

1.  Parents  or  relatives  3.  In  own  household 

2.  Boarding  with  non-relatives  4.  Other  (explain) 

III.  Economic  Status 

1.  Supporting  self  and  contributing 

to  others 

2.  Self-supporting 

3.  Partially  self-supporting 

4.  Dependent  on  family 

5.  Dependent  on  Community  help 

6.  Married  Woman  at  home 

7.  Other  (explain) 

IV.  Marital  Status 

A.  1.  Single  2.  Married  3.  Separated  4.  Divorced  5. 

B.  Number  of  children 


ViTidowed 
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SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  DATA  (cont.) 

V.  Delinquency  Records  - A.  As  Juveniles 


B.  As  Adults 


1.  Types  of  offense 

2.  Number  of  offenses 

recorded 


VI*  Leisure  Time  Activities 


3.  Disposal  of  case 

(a)  Probation 

(b)  Fine 

(c)  Sentence 

4.  Age  at  time  of  offense 


A*  Church 

1.  More  than  once  a week  2.  Once  a week  3.  less 
B*  Movies 

1*  More  than  cece  a week  2*  Once  a week  3.  less 


/ 


C.  Danoes 

1*  More  than  onoe  a week  2.  Once  a week  3.  Less 

D.  Club  Membership 

1.  Church  2.  Community  (Y.M.C.A.,eto.)  3.  Social 

4.  Sports  5.  Labor  Union  6.  Veteran  7.  Other  (explain) 

E.  Radio 

1.  classical  3.  news  5.  quiz  7*  Other  (explain) 

2.  drama  4.  "soap  opera"  6.  Variety 

F.  Reading 

1.  Books  (a)  Biography  (b)  Romanoe  (c)  Mystery  (d)  Other 


2*  Magazines 

(a)  Digests  (b)  "Movie" 

(e)  Love  Stories  (f)  Life, etc. 

(h)  Detective  (i)  Other  (explain) 


(c)  Mystery  (d)  True  Stories 
(g)  Household 


3.  Newspapers 

(a)  Comics  (b)  News  of  current  interest 

(c)  Social  news  (d)  Advertisements 


G.  Hobbies 

1.  bicycling 

2.  crafts-knitting,etc , 

3.  collecting  items 

4.  games  (cards, etc.) 


5.  gardening 

6.  drawing 

7.  sewing 

8.  repairing 


H.  Favorite  Sport 

1.  Basketball,  Football,  Baseball 

2.  Roller  Skating 

3.  Bowling 


(e)  Other 

(explain) 

9.  hunting 

10.  fishing 

11.  other 

(explain) 


4.  Hiking 

5.  Swimming 

6.  Spectator  at  sports 

7.  Other  (explain) 
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EXHIBIT  B - A SCALE  FOR  RATING  ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 
IN  CLASSES  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
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A.  Administration  end  Organisation 

I.  Supervision  - (Effective  supervision  is  concerned  with 

studying  and  bettering  conditions.) 

Casual  and  occasional.  Helpful  but  limited.  Processes  on  Spec. 

Extra  duty  for  a busy  Supervisor  primarily  Education.  Through 

administrator.  assigned  to  other  a Director  of  Spec. 

olasses.  Education. 

II.  Housing  - Buildings  should  be  adapted  to  use  by  Mentally  Retarded. 


Discarded  for  use  by  Older  buildings 
regular  classes.  Obso-  adapted  to  needs 
lete  in  structure,  lit-  by  providing 
tie  attention  to  meet-  necessary  equipment, 
ing  needs  of  this  group. 


Comparable  with 
buildings  for 
other  classes 
with  attention  to 
spec,  needs. 


III.  Placement  of  pupils  - In  special  class  placement  care  should  be 
taken  to  distinguish  between  the  mentally  handicapped  and  others 
who  may  require  special  training. 


(a)  Initial  referral  due  to: 

Unsatisfactory  behavior  Lack  of  academic  Lack  of  academic 

in  the  classroom  on  the  achievement  as  achievement  as 

part  of  the  child.  measured  by  teacher  measured  by  stand- 

judgment.  ard  tests. 

(b)  Testing  Procedures: 

1.  By  whom  administered? 

Classroom  teacher  Specially  trained  Psychological 

without  training.  psyohometr ist  or  Clinic. 

school  psychologist. 

2.  At  what  intervals? 

Once  only  at  time  At  intervals  as  sur-  At  regular  inter- 
of  placement.  vey  shows  the  need.  vals.  Promptly 

In  cases?  of  emergency,  when  need  arises. 

Results  of  thorough 
individual  testing 
procedures  and 
careful  considera- 
tion of  indiv- 
dual  needs  • 

(d)  Proportion  of  boys  and  girls  assigned  to  speoial  classes; 

Boys  3 to  1 or  greater  boys  in  proportion  Equal 

proportion.  less  than  3 to  1. 


(c)  Final  Recommendations  dependent  upon? 

Teacher  judgment  Results  of  achieve- 

ment and  group  in- 
telligence tests. 
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Exhibit  B (cont.) 


IV.  Teaching  Force  - Efficient  service  in  speoial  classes  requires 

training  beyond  that  prescribed  for  teachers 
generally. 

(a)  Experience  before  speoial  class  teaching  (rated  as  successful 

by  Central  Office) 

None  required.  One  year  or  less.  More  than  one  year. 


(b)  Training  for  special  class  work 


Less  than  50$  of  the 
teachers  have  had  at 
least  one  basic  course 
in  speoial  education. 


More  than  50$  have 
had  at  least  one 
basic  course  in 
speoial  education. 


More  than  50$  have 
had  several  courses. 
Have  been  certified 
where  required. 


V.  Provision  for  education  after  legal  school  age. 


No  provision  for  or  Offered  but  aooept-  Aooepted  by  more 

rarely  accepted.  ed  by  less  than  10$  than  10$ 


VI. 


Provision  for  Advance  or  "Promotions"  - a progressive,  well- 
integrated  program  built  upon  properly  related  and 
successive  experiences  helps  to  ensure  the  development 
of  the  slow  learning  child. 


No  definite  standards 
or  goals  set.  Promo- 
tions due  to  C.  A. 
only. 


Progress  commen- 
surate with  ohild’s 
ability  is  gradual, 
permitting  some 
successes . 


A definition  of 
suitable  attainments. 
M.A.  serves  as  a 
goal  for  progress  at 
succeeding  ages. 


VII.  Course  of  Study  - Curriculum  for  M.R.  must  be  adapted  to  capacities 
of  the  learners.  Directly  intended  for  help  in  Speo.  Cl. 


Same  as  for  regular  Adaptations  from  Manual  providing 

olasses.  No  definite  course  for  regular  helpful  material 

plan  for  M.R.  group.  classes.  Some  re-  suggestions  for  the 

ferenoe  to  home  mak-  selection  of  subjeot 
ing  and  shop  activi-  matter,  teaching 
ties.  methods  and  proce- 

dures . 

VIII. Provis ion  for  Servioes  of  Speoial  Subject  Teachers  - Musio,  Art, 

Gym,  Corrective  Speeoh,  Posture,  etc. 

Not  available  for  S0me  services  avail-  All  available  and 

speoial  classes.  able  but  limited.  scheduled  for 

visits • 
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EXHIBIT  B (cont.) 

* 

B.  Classroom  Methods  and  Procedures 

I*  Progress  - Vital  educational  experiences  serve  as  a 

core  for  motivating  and  integrating  learning. 


Rigid  daily  time 
schedules  centered 
on  subject  matter 


Flexible  time  schedule 
allowing  some  integra- 
tion of  subject  matter 
with  unit  work. 


Full  integration  of  all 
learning  experiences 
in  units  or  centers  of 
interest  with  a tten- 
tion  to  pupil  needs. 


II.  Plans  - Plans  should  be  purposeful  but  flexible. 


Follow  subject  matter 
lines  closely.  Pages 
in  Text.  Modification 
not  expeoted. 


Assignments  frequently 
reach  beyond  the  text. 
Some  provision  for 
unit  work. 


Concerned  with  large 
units  of  work  cutting 
across  all  subjeot 
matter  lines. 


III.  Origin  of  activity  or  work  observed  - Units,  projects,  activi- 
ties have  their  origin  in  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils 


No  units  of  work.  Con- 
ventional topios  un- 
related to  needs  of 
the  pupils . 


Units  are  carried  on 
but  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  life 
needs  of  the  children. 


Units  and  activities 
based  on  needs  of  the 
children  who  helped  to 
recognise  the  value 
of  the  work  to  them. 


IV.  Pupil's  use  of  time  - Work  is  planned  to  avoid  waste  of  time  - 
helps  build  desirable  habits. 

No  thought  is  given  Some  time  is  wasted  but  Work  is  organized  to 
to  saving  time.  Sever-  teacher  is  alert  to  keep  avoid  waste  of  time, 
al  ohildren  seemingly  everyone  occupied.  Some  pupils  move  ahead 

have  nothing  to  do.  to  new  work  while 

others  complete  tasks. 

V.  First-hand  experiences  - Mentally  retarded  children  learn  chiefly 
through  manipulation  and  active  participation. 


Learning  consists 
largely  of  memoriza- 
tion and  mastery  of 
subjeot  matter. 


Some  first-hand  exper- 
iences are  provided. 
Mostly  vicarious. 
Mastery  and  memoriza- 
tion. 


Tsaching  provides  a 
maximum  of  first-hand 
experiences.  Visual 
aids  and  other  vicar- 
ious experiences  sup- 
plement actual  exper- 
iences. Trips  care- 
fully planned. 


(*)  With  adaptations  from  - 


fr- 


A Scale  for  Rating  Elementary  School  Practices 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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B.  Cla38rooia  Methods  and  Procedures  (cont,) 

VI.  Nature  and  Use  of  Drill  - To  be  effective,  drill  is  varied 
in  kind  and  amount  and  adjusted  to  individual  needs. 


Purely  repetition. 
Whole  group  drilled 
regardless  of  need. 
Mastery  stressed  to 
exclusion  of  meaning 
and  understanding. 


Some  effort  is  made  to 
make  facts  and  processes 
meaningful  before  drill 
is  required,  but  isolated 
repetition  is  chief  means 
for  developing  of  mastery. 


Repetition  is  well 
motivated.  Many 
meaningful  associa- 
tions are  provided. 
Drill  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  ind.need. 


VII.  Development  of  Special  Abilities  - The  teacher  should  take 
into  account  the  maximum  achievement  of  which  the  child 
is  capable. 


Special  abilities 
are  ignored.  Same 
goal  for  all. 


Teacher  incidentally  in- 
terested in  special 
abilities  but  gives 
little  help  in  their 
development. 


Discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  special 
abilities  is  con- 
ceived as  a function 
of  the  school. 


VIII.  Attention  to  Social  Growth  - Teachers  are  alert  to  discover 

social  growth  in  the  children. 

Little  attention  to  Social  growth  is  recogniz-  Social  outcomes  are 
sooial  outcomes.  Most  ed  as  important.  Some  considered  of  prime 

emphasis  is  on  mast-  attention  is  given  to  ways  importance.  Much 
ery  of  fundamentals,  and  means  of  developing  attention  is  given  to 

character.  developing  character. 

IX.  Health  and  Safety  - Health  is  taught  through  guidance  of 

pupil's  everyday  living. 


Taught  mainly  through 
use  of  texts .Emphasis 
on  health  knowledge. 
Little  or  no  use  is 
made  by  teacher  of 
the  data  obtained 
through  medical  ex- 
amination. 


Some  emphasis  on  actual 
health  needs  of  pupils. 
Some  attention  to  daily 
health  behavior.  Occa- 
sional conferences  between 
medical  personnel  and 
teachers . 


Teacher  utilizes  the 
school  activities 
to  allow  pupils  to 
learn  health  behavior 
through  practice. 
Understands  health 
needs  of  her  children 
and  assists  in  ob- 
taining treatment 
remedial  defects. 
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EXHIBIT  B (cont.) 


B . Classroom  Methods  and  Procedures  ( c ont • ) 


X,  Training  in  the  domestic  and  industrial  arts  - Much  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Mentally  Retarded  must  come  through  the  hand  skills. 


Handwork  is  mostly  of 
the  "busy  work”  type. 
Objects  constructed 
are  non- functional. 


Meager  functional 
relationship  between 
constructions  and 
other  school  work. 
Little  recognition  is 
given  to  this  type  of 
educational  experience. 


Constructions  are 
functional  and  pur- 
poseful. Related 
to  other  aspects  of 
class  work  and 
daily  living. 


XI.  Vocational  Guidance  Procedures  - To  be  effective  the  sohool 
continues  the  individual's  education  to  a point  where  he 
has  achieved  some  degree  of  success  as  a well  adjusted 
member  of  the  community* 


(a)  Preparation  for  job-getting  - Occupational  Information 


Some  training  in  skill 
areas  (cooking,  sewing, 
shop-work).  Little,  if 
any,  relationship  to 
local  jobs.  No  occu- 
pational information. 


Exploratory  courses 
provided.  Occupa- 
tional information 
imparted.  Some  well 
planned  visits  to 
local  industries. 


Work  experience 
program  in  opera- 
tion. Meaningful 
oocup.  information 
is  part  of  an  in- 
tegrated program. 


(b)  Placement  and  Follow-Up 


Job-getting  is  left 
entirely  to  the 
individual  pupil. 


A counselor  is  freed 
part  time  to  assist 
in  placement  and 
follow-up. 


A follow-up  worker 
or  liaison  officer 
helps  correlate 
school  work  and 
vooatimal  life 


XII. Records  - Records  and  charts  of  pupils'  growth  in  skills,  know- 
ledges, health  practices  and  personal  qualities  are  carefully 
kept  • 


Teacher  keeps  an 
attendance  record 
end  makes  out  stand- 
ard reports  to  be 
sent  to  parents. 


Attention  is  given  to 
growth  but  emphasis 
is  on  status.  Data 
used  by  present 
teacher  only. 


Emphasis  on  pro- 
gress. An  indi- 
vidual folder  con- 
tains records  of 
physical  growth, 
diagnostic  test 
data, samples  of 
child  's  work  and 
anecdotal  records 
of  his  social  and 
emotional  behavior. 
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EXHIBIT  B (cont.) 

C.  Supplies  and  Equipment 


I*  Text-books  - Tests  are  chosen  with  reference  to  low 
vocabulary  and  high  interest  levels. 


Selection  made  by 
central  authority. 
Same  books  as  for 
regular  classes* 


Chosen  by  principals 
or  supervisor  with 
little  reference  to 
suitability  for  M.R. 


Chosen  cooperatively 
by  administrative 
officers  and  teaoh- 
ers.  Based  on  ease 
of  comprehension 
for  M.R. 


II.  Exhibits  and  displays  - Materials  from  the  local 
environment  are  commonly  used. 


Little  attention  is 
given  exhibits  and 
displays.  Materials 
from  local  environ- 
ment seldom  used* 


Local  materials  are 
vised  to  a limited  ex- 
tent. Few  contribu- 
tions by  the  pupils. 
Exhibits  tend  to^\m- 
meaningful  to  this 
gr  oup  * 


Materials  from  local 
environment  play  a 
prominent  part  in 
many  exhibits. 
Children  contribute  a 
large  part.  Related 
to  experience  of  the 
pupils • 


III.  Visual  8nd  Auditory  aids  - A variety  of  visual  aids  and 
aural  aids  is  available  in  the  sohools. 


Such  equipment  is 
largely  looking. 
Slight  use  is  made 
of  that  available. 


Lantern  slides  and  pro- 
jectors are  available. 
Phonographs,  radios, 
motion  picture  machines 
available  for  occasional 
use . 


A great  variety  of 
these  aids  is  avail- 
able and  in  frequent 
use.  Teachers  and 
pupils  are  alert  to 
the  possibility  of 
making  their  own 
slides • 


IV.  Facilities  for  class  and  sohool  experiences  - Facilities 
are  provided  to  enable  children  to  share  experiences 
through  the  use  of  bulletin  boards,  home-made  movies, 
assembly  programs, etc . 


Few,  if  any,  such 
experiences.  Occasion- 
al formal  assembly. 


Facilities  available 
but  such  experiences 
are  incidental. 


Many  facilities 
available.  All 
alert  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 
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EXHIBIT  B (cont.) 


C.  Supplies  and  Equipment  (cont*) 

V.  Workshop  Appearance  - The  room  is  arranged  and  equipped 
to  facilitate  many  types  of  work. 


Order  and  precision. 
Room  is  neat  but  stiff. 
May  be  meaningless  con- 
fusion or  relatively 
aimless  work. 


Evidence  of  meaningful 
activity  but  inadequate 
facilities.  Some  make- 
shift equipment.  Or 
good  equipment  care- 
lessly used. 


VI.  Classroom  Library  - An  attractive  library  helps 
good  leisure  time  habits. 


No  library  shelf  or 
corner.  A few  books 
on  a table  or  shelf. 
No  direct  appeal  to 
members  of  class. 


A o3bss  room  library  is 
in  evidence  but  its  use 
is  restricted  (only  at 
scheduled  times).  Lack 
of  books  interesting  to 
mentally  handicapped. 


Room  appears  to  be 
a plaoe  where 
people  live  and 
work.  Well  equip- 
ped for  purposeful 
experiences  in 
daily  living  and 
learning. 

to  build 


Effective  use  is 
made  of  an  attrac- 
tive library  cor- 
ner. Pupils  are 
free  to  browse. 
Interesting  books, 
magazines, etc. 
adapted  to  abili- 
ties of  the  group. 


D.  Re lationships 


I.  Pupil-pupil  Relations  - Childrens  relationship  marked  by 
socially  desirable  behavior. 


Children  mingle  little 
with  each  other  or  are 
discourteous,  rough  or 
inconsiderate  of  each 
other. 


Somewhat  restrained-ep- 
parently  lacking  in  sin- 
cerity. Apt  to  be  on 
the  defensive.  Not  a 
feeling  of  natural 
good-fellowship. 


Mutual  respect 
end  consideration 
for  the  rights 
of  each  other. 


II.  Pupils’  Attitude  Toward  School  Work  - The  sohool  day  is  a 
pleasant  experience  for  the  pupils. 


Children  look  upon 
school  work  as  drudgery. 
Show  dislike,  indiffer- 
ence or  only  toleration 
of  school  requirements. 
Truancy  is  evident. 


Children  work  with  no 
apparent  distaste  but 
are  satisfied  with  mere- 
ly meeting  requirements. 
Truancy  has  largely 
d isappeared . 


Children  work  with 
apparent  interest 
and  enjoyment. 

They  find  pleasure 
in  d oing  their 
utmost. 
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EXHIBIT  B (cont .) 

D . Relationships  ( c ont • ) 

III.  Respect  for  Property  Rights  - Child  respects  property 
of  the  school  and  property  rights  of  others. 


Children  destroy  or 
waste  property.  Some 
must  be  locked.  Some 
ohildren  appropriate 
what  is  not  their  own. 
Property  is  insecure. 


Property  is  generally 
safe  but  protective 
measures  as  hiding, 
checking,  locking  up 
are  resorted  to.  Com- 
plaints about  treatment 
of  one  another's  prop- 
erty occur.  Situation 
needs  improvement. 


Children  accept  the 
responsibility  of 
protecting  and  con- 
serving property. 
Property  is  secure 
and  each  knows  his 
own  will  not  be 
wrongly  used. 


IV.  Rapport  between  teacher  and  pupils  - Excellent  understanding 
and  working  conditions  exist  between  teacher  and  pupils. 


There  is  evidence  of 
restraint  or  of  actual 
dislike  on  the  part  of 
teacher  for  pupil  or 
of  pupil  for  teacher. 


Pupils  respeot  the  tea-  Friendship  and 
cher  but  do  not  appear  to  mutual  respect  are 
genuinely  like  her.  They  evident.  Teaoher 
make  no  special  effort  to  genuinely  likes  the 
please  or  disturb  her.  pupils  and  they 

reciprooate • 


V.  Association  of  the  M.R.  with  normal  groups  - A maximum  of 
association  in  the  general  and  social  functions  of  the 
sohool  tends  to  benefit  the  mentally  retarded  group. 


Segregation  of  the  M.R. 
both  in  school  and  on 
the  playground.  They  do 
not  participate  in  gen- 
eral school  activities. 


All  participate  in  sohool  Full  participation 
assemblies,  but  M.R.  are  of  the  M.R.  is  en- 
excluded  from  social  and  couraged  in  all 
athletio  activities.  school  activities. 


VI.  Cooperation  between  Speoial  Classes  and  members  of  the  sohool 
staff.  Speciai  Education  is  recognized  as  an  important 
part  of  the  educational  system. 


Di sparge ment  of  the 
M.R.  is  evident.  Stigma 
for  Special  Education 
results • 


Indifference  to  the  M.R. 
is  apparent.  No  evi- 
dence of  helpful  cooper- 
ation nor  of  disparage- 
ment. 


Sympathetic  tinder- 
standing  of  the 
goals  of  Speo.Ed. 
and  helpful  cooper- 
ation are  evident. 
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EXHIBIT  3 (cont.) 


D.  Relationships  (cont.) 

VII.  Cooperation  between  Special  Education  and  Community 
Agencies  - Good  public  relations  help  to  advance 
the  work  of  Special  Education. 


No  referral  between 
school  and  community 
agencies • 


Some  referrals  but 
recommendations  of 
agencies  receive 
little  or  no  atten- 
tion or  are  lacking. 


Frequent  and  help- 
ful referrals  be- 
tween school  and 
agencies.  Recom- 
mendations followed 
with  care  and  dis- 
cretion. 
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Exhibit  C 

% 

NATURE  OF  THE  RATING  SCALE  AND  INTERPRETATION 
OF  SCALE  VALUES 


The  scale  consists  of  items  which  represent  a conoept  or 
element  of  practice  found  in  education  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
three  columns  represent  values  1,  3 and  5.  The  steps  are  defined  in 
terms  of  procedure  that  may  be  observed  or  of  information  that  may  be 
obtained  from  teacher,  principal,  or  administrator,  or  from  examination 
of  records. 

The  three  points  of  the  scale  are  defined  thusi- 

1.  Absence  of,  or  a very  slight  degree  of  the  procedure 
practice,  practice,  or  condition  accepted  as  best  fitted 
to  special  education. 

2.  Some  progress,  though  limited,  toward  the  development  or 
condition  of  practices,  procedures,  etc.,  considered  best. 

3.  A high  degree  of  realization  of  the  goal6  of  special 
education. 

Spread  of  ratings  

1.0  - 1.4  means  that  little  or  none  of  the  desirable  procedure 
is  observable. 

1.5  - 2.4  means  that  some  elements  of  the  procedures  desired 

are  observable  but  poorly  practiced  — a low  stage 
of  development. 

2.5  - 3.4  means  that  most  of  the  elements  are  observable  and 

that  the  desired  procedure  or  practice  is  taking 
shape  but  that  much  improvement  is  needed. 

3.5  - 4.4  means  that  the  desirable  procedures  are  well  under- 

stood and  that  most  of  its  elements  are  well 
developed • 

4.5  - 5.0  means  that  procedures  are  very  highly  developed. 
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SCORE  SHEET  FOR  RATING  SCALE  FOR  SPECIAL  CUSSES 
FOR  THE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 


ITEMS 

A.  ADM IN IS. 
etc . 

R 

A 

T 

l 

G 

Stages  of  the  Development  of 
Desirable  Procedures 

Very  Very 

Low  Low  Medium  High  High 

/ / / / / 

1 2 3 4 5 

Supervk&ie-n 

Housing 

Placement 

(a) 

(b) -l 

(b) -2 

(c) 

(d) 

Teaching 

Force 

(a) 

(b) 

Education 
after  leav. 
school 
Advance  or 
"Promoi’&V 
Curriculum 
Spec. Sub j . 
Teachers 

B.  CLASSROOM 
METHODS 

Progress 

Plans 

Units 

Use  of  time 
Experiences 
Drill 

Spec .Abil • 
Soo  .Growth 
Health, eto . 
Dorn,  and 
Indus .Arts 
Voc  .Guid . 

(a) 

(b) 

Records 

/ / / / / 

1 2 3 4 5 
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Exhibit  D 


SCORE  SHEET  FOR  RATING  SCALE  FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES 
FOR  THE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 


ITEMS 

C.  SUPPLIES 
AND 

EQUIPMENT 

R 

A 

T 

I 

N 

G 

Stages  of  the  Development  of 
Desirable  Procedures 

Very  Very 

Low  Low  Medium  High  High 

/ / / / / 

1 2 3 4 5 

Text -books 
Exhibits, 
Displays 
Visual, etc. 
Aids 

Facil.  for 
Experi«nces 
Workshop 
Library 

D.  REUT ION- 
SHIPS 

Pupil-pupil 
Att  .toward 
School 
Respeot  for 
Pr operty 

Rapport 

Association 

Coop. Staff 

Public 

Relations 

7 7 7 7 7 


1 2 3 4 5 
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